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Only twin-engine 


transport that makes regular flights 


Unique among twin-engine aircraft is the 
Navy's Douglas R4D-8. On orders. this 
transport can take off at San Francisco 
and safely wing its way across 2,562 
miles of open Pacific to Hawaii. 

Born of the Douglas DC-3. world’s 
best known airplane. R41D-8 is longer, 


Enlist to fly with the U.S. Navy 


Depend on DOUGLAS 


to Hawaii, the Navy’s 


Douglas R4D-8 


more powerful and flies on new swept 
wings. It carries 2.800 more pounds of 
payload 45 m.p.h. faster than its famous 
parent. Ceiling and range are greater. 
Passenger and freight loading are easier, 
quicker, And along with its improved 


performance, the Douglas R4D-8 still 









combines DC-3 reliability with twin- 
engine economy. 

Development of the R4D-8 is another 
example of Douglas leadership in avia- 
tion. Planes that can be produced in 
quantity to fly faster and farther with a 
bigger payload are a basic Douglas rule. 





First in Aviation 














ITHER we're for socialism in this country (which 
drugs its victims to sleep) or we’re for freedom, 
with its obligations but also its self-respect. 


Let’s not forget that freedom does have its price 
as well as rewards: — 


Labor doesn’t want regulations, the injunction, 
wage ceilings. Then labor must make sure it earns 
the wages it gets, and serves the public interest 
‘so well that it needs no restraining hand. 


Business wants the right to keep reasonable prof- 
its. Then it must avoid the mistake Europe made 
—it must keep investing profits in better machines, 
and share the benefits of these better machines with 
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There’s no such thing as a“pretty good” egg 





workers in wages, investors in dividends which will 
attract thrift, and with the public in lower prices. 


The public wants greater and greater values for 
its money. Then it must stop demanding free 
things from the government which can only be 
furnished out of taxes squeezed from business. 
Even American business can’t continuously in- 
crease values, taxes and wages, all out of the 
same sales dollar. 


If we want the benefits of freedom, it’s got to be 


full freedom for the other fellow as well as ourselves. 
You can’t have a little freedom—you can’t be “pretty 
free’”’—any more than you can have a pretty good egg. 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 








The March of the News 


Of peace . . . The biggest topic in 
Washington last week was Moscow. 

The Communists were acting and talk- 
ing a little more reasonably . . . Tenta- 
tively, and hopefully, people were men- 
tioning the word “peace” . It was in 
this atmosphere that President Eisen- 
hower met with reporters for his weekly 
news conference . . . As expected, peace 
was the first question . . . Here is what 
he had to say (paraphrased to meet 
White House requirements) : 

In this whole business, said the Presi- 
dent, we should take at face value every 
offer that is made—until it is proved to 
be not worthy of consideration . . . He 
doesn’t mean we should ignore the frus- 
trations we've had in the past in trying 
to promote peaceful arrangements . 
But, when a new offer is made, he thinks 
we should go at it as if it were meant as 
said. 

He hoped that an exchange of sick 
and wounded prisoners in Korea could 
be quickly accomplished . . . That, said 
Mr. Eisenhower, would be to him a clear 
indication that deeds—rather than words, 
which we have had so much of—were 
now going to come into fashion . . . 
This Government stands prepared to 
meet every honest advance, and has 
been trying to orange this thing for a 
long time. 


. ..and policy . . . Reporters asked 
the President what he thought of the 
way Senator McCarthy (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, went about getting Greek ship- 
owners to stay out of trade with Com- 
munist China . The reply: 

Mr. Eisenhower doesn’t think anything 
Senator McCarthy did “undermined Ad- 
ministration policy” (as Mutual Security 
Administrator Harold Stassen originally 
had charged) . . . There is still sufficient 
power in the Secretary of State and in 
the Presidency—he went on—to remind 
everybody that the exclusive power of 
negotiating agreements with governments 
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belongs to the Executive . . . and to have 
the force of treaties such things must 
have the agreement of two thirds of the 
Senate . . . So he doubts that any agree- 
ments made between individuals under- 
mine the powers of the different parts of 
the Government. 


... and politics. From these things, the 
conference turned to Republican politics 
—when a reporter asked about a suc- 
cessor for Wesley Roberts of Kansas as 
Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. 

It is not his prerogative to select a Na- 
tional Chairman, said the President . . 
He assumes that his wishes and desires 
will have considerable influence . . . 
but it is a job the National Committee 
and party leaders will undertake, and 
with the utmost seriousness. 

The President will try to see that a 
man is chosen who commands the ut- 
most respect . . . But he didn’t think 
there was any drive on for the job—he 
didn’t know whether anyone wanted it. 

A correspondent asked how the Re- 
publicans planned to win next year’s con- 
gressional elections. 

That, said- Mr. Eisenhower, is as sim- 
ple as the palm of your hand: If the Re- 
publican record for the next two years 
is one of progress . . . of a sane program 
of accomplishment ... of benefit to 
the welfare and interest of all the people 
and not to any one section, class or group 
—then the Republicans will be back with 
a greatly enhanced majority. 


Relief pitcher. Every year since 1945 
—and most years since 1912—the Presi- 
dent of the United States has opened 
the major-league baseball season by 
tossing the first ball . . . usually the worst 
pitch of the year. 

This spring the job goes to Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon Reason: When game 
time comes Ike Eisenhower will be head- 
ing south for a golfer’s holiday. 
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Many work together in telephone offices 


in communities throughout the country 


It happens over and over again. A daughter sees 
how much her mother likes her telephone job 
and decides she would like to work there, too. 
So in she comes to put in her application. 


When daughter follows mother, and brother 
follows sister, and son follows father, you get a 


pretty good line on how people feel about the 
telephone company. 


They know from firsthand experience that “it is 
a good place to work.” 
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In Her Mother’s Footsteps —“Mother did all right 
and I hope to do as well,” says Telephone Operator Betty 
Miller. She’s shown here with her mother, Mrs. Ruby Miller, 
a telephone Service Assistant. 


Like Mother. Like Daughter. 
Betty Johnson (left) is a Service 
Order Typist in the same telephone 
building where her mother, Mrs. 
Dena Johnson, is Business Office 
Supervisor. Mrs. Johnson’s aunt 
and cousin are telephone employ- 
ees, too. 


A Telephone Family. Mrs. Grace 
M. Donewald, an Instructor, visits 
her mother, Mrs. Grace Franks, a 
Special Commercial Clerk. Her 
father, a telephone Commercial 
Engineer, has recently been as- 
signed as a Defense Activities Co- 
ordinator. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM... .“A Good Place to Work” 





You expect the best value from G-E fluorescent lamps 


New G-E fluorescent 
lamp starts quicker, 
needs no starter 


Watch the clock. Above are four unretouched photos taken about one second 
apart. On the left are regular fluorescent lamps, on the right the new General 
Electric Rapid Start fluorescent lamps. All were started at the same instant. 

Within two seconds, all five G-E Rapid Start lamps are fully lighted. The 
regular lamps are only beginning to light. 

Two new General Electric developments made the Rapid Start lamp OSSi- 
hle: a triple coil cathode that holds more starting chemical and a Rapid Start 
ballast that pre-heats the lamp automatically. No starter needed. No wait for 
pre-heating. Starting is almost instantaneous, maintenance simpler, cheaper. 

Rapid Start lamps and ballasts are now available. You expect the best value 
from G-E fluorescent lamps. Here’s one more reason why you can. 

For free folder, “Facts About Rapid Start” write General Electric, Dept. 
166-US-4, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Get prepared for long and seemingly endless talks on world problems. 

Peace bids from Moscow mean, essentially, that the conference table is to 
be tried in the "cold war," with less reliance on radio waves and battlefields. 
Conferences--talks--are starting up all over the world--in Korea, in 

Berlin, in the United Nations. Russia is planning wholesale gabfests. 
Basic settlements, however, are not to be expected any time soon. 
Objectives of Russian Communists are not to change. They still are aimed 
at weakening the anti-Communist alliance in Western Europe, gaining Communist 
adherents in Asia, strengthening Russia's hold in Eastern Europe. 











Initiative in all these moves remains with Moscow. It is Rvssia that makes 
the proposals, the West that responds. There are few signs yet that the West 
has any positive program of its own to force the Communists’ hands. 


Timetable of talks to come is shaping up along these lines: 

Sick and wounded prisoners in Korea are to be discussed first. It seems 
quite likely that an exchange of these people will be arranged. 

Exchange of all prisoners is next on the agenda. It looks more probable 
that Chinese Communists will yield on forcible repatriation of prisoners. 

Korean truce then becomes possible. A cease-fire in Korea appears more 
likely than at any time in the last two years. Truce doesn't mean settlement. 

A settlement, real peace in Korea, is a long way off. See page ll. 

Peace talks are to be expected after a cease-fire, and they are likely to 
go on and on. Communists are skilled at this sort of thing. Look at the truce 
talks in Korea, the 250 meetings on the Austrian treaty--and nothing done. 

















In Germany, talks have begun, show every sign of continuing. 

Opening note in Berlin is the problem of air safety over Germany. That 
Stems from Communist attacks on U.S. and British planes in that area. 

A German settlement is being dangled before the U.S. and Europe by Russia 
as a possible development from the air talks. But that is a faint hope. 

Germany is the heart of the East-West dispute. Russia hardly will consent 
to a United Germany unless Western Europe stops rearming. That would shatter 
the base of the West's whole policy. So do not expect a German settlement. 

World disarmament, including control of atom bombs, may pop again in the 
United Nations. That will be a source of more talk, with success doubtful. 











Russia, nevertheless, expects some gains from the proposed talks. 
European Army may become even more difficult to form. It's not easy now. 
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Arms building in Europe may slow, too. People object to the cost. 
U.S.-Western European alliance conceivably might weaken in the face of the 
so-called "peace offensive" being launched from Moscow. 
These are all pitfalls opened by recent Russian proposals. Real challenge 
to U.S. and European diplomats is to avoid falling into them. 








Peace proposals also complicate President Eisenhower's problems at home. 
Budget cutting certainly is to become more attractive in Congress. 

Another arms "stretch-out" will gain in appeal. Economizers in Congress 
will become bolder about trimming military expenses. 

Man-power cuts in the armed services become more likely. Proposals already 
have been made to keep divisions below full strength. An end to active warfare 
in Korea will strengthen prospects for these cuts. 

Foreign aid, military and economic, also is more vulnerable to cuts. 

















Government spending will decline naturally if Korean fighting stops. The 
direct costs of the Korean war have never been precisely estimated. But they 
run into billions a year. End of shooting would save these billions. 


Tax cuts this year take on added certainty as a result of developments. 
Excess-profits tax almost surely will be allowed to die on June 30. 
Individual income tax cuts are more promising. House will pass the tax- 
Slashing Reed bill whenever it gets a chance. Senate probably will go along. 
It's to be harder for the Administration to argue against tax cuts ahead of 
a budget balance if prospects for a Korean truce improve. 














There is a further chance that the Administration might favor tax cuts in 
the event of an easing world situation. Tax reduction is regarded highly as a 
business stimulant. And business might need stimulating by year end. 








Business outlook already is unsettled a bit by peace proposals. 
Stock markets reflected that uncertainty by falling rather sharply. 
Business confidence in the outlook may be weakened. This is, basically, a 
psychological reaction. But it could have concrete results. Business firms, 
for instance, might decide to cut back on investment plans. Outlays for plant 
and equipment are powerful supports to generally high business activity. 

Consumer spending is likely to slow down if people become worried about 
future prospects for jobs and income. 

Actually, some slowing in the boom appeared to be in the cards even before 
Russia's latest maneuvers. It seems unlikely that the current rate of output 
can be maintained indefinitely. Production is ahead of sales prospects. 























There is no reason, however, to expect any quick drop in defense spending. 
Arms program is set in broad outline, with large commitments already made. 
Actual spending can be slowed down a bit by advancing delivery dates for 

arms, by postponing the placement of new orders, even by canceling some orders. 
Contract cancellation is expensive, however. Contractors must be paid for 

their costs, before cancellation, and that runs into money. 
Upshot is that defense spending is to continue at high levels, even if no 
further rise is in prospect. Peace talks can't very well alter that. 
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Pierced 20 times, LIFEGUARD STILL HOLDS AIR! 


Indoor archery champion, Jerry Amster, shot twenty arrows 
deep into the New LifeGuard Safety Tube. Pressure was 


Champion archer shows how LifeGuards 
SEAL THEIR OWN PUNCTURES! 


M4 Here’s dramatic proof 

: that the New Life- 

Guard Safety Tube will 

seal the punctures you 

are likely to get. 

Pierced 20 times by 

‘ ~<~). hunting arrows, this 
tube still maintained correct pressure! 

As you see, the puncture-sealant flows 

around the puncturing object asitenters, 

seals the puncture completely as it is re- 


moved ... there is no loss of air pressure! ~ 


eal 


as 


as 


SAFE AGAINST ALL BLOWOUTS! 


, Only a double air cham- 
ber can give you com- 
plete safety against all 
blowouts! For no mat- 
ter how large the blow- 
out, the inner chamber 

Pe en still holds a life-saving 
reserve of air, lets you come to a safe, 
controlled, straight-line stop. 

Only the New LifeGuard Safety Tube 
by Goodyear gives blowout protection 
proved by 18 years and millions of miles 
of driving! 


— 


$y 


H 


checked before ¢he arrows pierced the tube and after the 
arrows were removed. There was no loss of air pressure. 


YOU SAVE 20% T0 43% PER WHEEL! 


This is the only protection against both 
blowouts and punctures that won’t wear 
out when your tires wear out! 


You can re-use your LifeGuards in 3 
or more sets of tires for 100,000 miles or 
more! You save 20% to 43 % per wheel! 


Install LifeGuards in your present 
tires. Or have them installed when you 
buy your new car. You'll get full value 
for original equipment tubes; you’ll 
never notice the small extra monthly 


| payment. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


America needs better, safer roads. Let’s bring them up to PAR. 


NEW LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


» GCOODFY 


EAR 


eGuard, T. M.—-The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 











Next Republican Split: 


Washington Whispers 


[What appears on this page is 


reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Tariffs? . . . Now Spain Wants 


Billion for Bases . . . Europe Impatient With Stassen 


Field Marshal Montgomery simply 
said publicly what his high-level col- 
leagues are saying privately in Paris 
when he criticized the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization setup. Other top 
officials have said that NATO is an 
“administrative monstrosity.” 


x «* * 


U.S. Army officers in Korea have no 
doubt that the Communists will use 
truce talks as a convenient time to 
bolster supplies beyond the Yalu Riv- 
er in Manchuria. Former peace talks 
were used to build up supplies near 
the front. Now more time will allow 
them to concentrate in the rear areas. 


x *« * 


Dag Hammarskjold, Trygve Lie’s suc- 
cessor as Secretary General of the 
United Nations, did no campaigning 
for the job. Actually, he would much 
prefer to stay in Stockholm. He 
doubts that the tax-free salary and 
other perquisites of the U. N. job can 
compensate for being placed in the 
middle of the controversy between 
the U.S. and Russia. 


oa ee 


Harold Stassen, director of the Mu- 
tual Security Administration, is being 
criticized by representatives of gov- 
ernments abroad for his slowness in 
making decisions and initiating any 
new projects. These people complain 
MSA has been stalling for about six 
months. 


* & & 


Charles E. Wilson, Defense Secretary, 
means business about cutting the mil- 
itary budget and has Pentagon plan- 
ners squealing. That is probably one 
of the major reasons why Secretary 
Wilson is ordering a stopper put on 
leaks from the Pentagon to the press 
and to Congress. 


SR * 


Allen Dulles, head of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, may have to explain 
to his brother, John Foster Dulles, 


Secretary of State, what, if anything, 
the CIA is doing in Burma. CIA is 
getting blamed for clashes in that area 
between Chinese Nationalist guerril- 
las and Burmese. 


= & * 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco of 
Spain keeps raising his price for let- 
ting the U.S. establish air bases in his 
country. Aid of 125 million dollars 
has been allotted to Spain under the 
Mutual Security program, but Span- 
iards now are talking of as much as 
1 billion. 


a 


Socialists in Britain are becoming 
somewhat disillusioned about the ad- 
vantages of nationalizing industry. 
Leaders now suggest that, instead of 
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outright socialization, the Govern. 
ment should purchase a majority ¢ 
stock in an industry, leaving the man. 
agement intact. Government woulj 
escape some responsibility throug 
this method. 


x *k * 


A new coalition of Southern Demo. 
crats and New England Republican 
may form in Congress to oppose any 
policy looking toward a restoration 
of Japan’s importance in world textik 
markets. These Congressmen from 
U.S. textile centers want to guard 
against Japanese invasion of estab. 
lished markets. 


x kk 


Top-secret excursions abroad by U.§. 
Government officials are not alway: 
as secret as the travelers suppose. 
Friends say that their destinations 
often can be determined by the typ 
of gifts they bring back. 


x * * 


President Eisenhower is trying to 
avoid another clash with the tax-writ- 


ing House Ways and Means Commit | 


tee, this time over reciprocal trade 
agreements. Some members, including 
Chairman Daniel A. Reed, advocate 


higher tariffs as strongly as they do 


tax cuts. 
x k * 


Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, is be- 
ing pushed into the position of party 
leader in the Eisenhower Administta- 
tion. The reason is found in the Pres- 
ident’s reluctance to make or even 
participate in political decisions. That 
leaves the way open for Senator Taft 
and House Speaker Joe Martin. 


x kk 


Senator Paul Douglas (Dem.), of IIli- 
nois, is hesitating to announce that 
he will seek renomination and re-elec- 
tion in 1954. The Senator has told 
friends that he figures his State will 
go Republican in 1954 by an even 
larger margin than in 1952. 
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SHAKERS 
like this! { 


ie. 8 
= 
0 TIME to make the cement, 
cinder block, copper, steel and 
glass used in modern home build- 
ing... Butnotaslongas it used to! 


One production bottleneck was 
unloading raw materials from 
hopper-bottom gondola cars— 
often requiring from 3 to6man- motion in the car shaker which 
hours per car. vibrates the whole car. Even 
sticky, wet or frozen material is 
quickly loosened and slides easily 
through the hopper bottom. 






Now it can be done in as little 
as 2 minutes! An Allis-Chalmers 
car shaker is lowered on top of 
theloaded car. An operator presses’ No men enter the car. It’s safe, 
a button to start an eccentric rapid, economical. 


Machinery and Equipment to Help People Produce More, 
Have More—LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS <¢.. 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 





PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO — BOSTON, MASS.— TERRE HAUTE, IND.— MONTREAL, P. Q.—ST. THOMAS, ONT. 
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WONDER TREAD TRUCK TIRE 


HEAVY DUTY EXPRESS 


WONDER TREAD 


is wider... flatter! 


FLAT AGAINST THE ROAD from shoulder to shoulder! That's the 
way the new, wide Wonder Tread hugs the pavement. And that’s why 
it runs longer. Piles up amazing mileage records. Cuts tire costs. 


HEAVY DUTY EXPRESS tires have given Husmann & Roper Freight . 


Lines over 87,000 miles, 2 recaps, and they're still going strong. 
The B. F. Goodrich Wonder Tread also increases impact resist- 


ance and reduces tread cracking for this midwest highway hauler. 


cuts costs up to 35% 


LOOKS BIGGER=IS BIGGER! 
NO PREMIUM PRICE! 


HEE is a completely new highway truck tire that has cut 
tire costs as much as 35% for leading truck fleets! The 
long mileage and money-saving features of this tire are 
brought about by new construction principles which make 
up its Wonder Tread. 


The Wonder Tread of the Heavy Duty Express is molded 
into a flatter, wider contour. The tread contacts the road from 
shoulder to shoulder. More rubber is on the pavement. 
Because a tire wears faster at the center of the tread, the cen- 
ter rib of the Wonder Tread is wider than any of the other 
four. The flatter tread with widened center rib makes the 
tire wear slowly, evenly. 


TREAD IS COMPRESSED 


The Wonder Tread is highly 
compressed, and a com- 
pressed tread wears slowly, 
is more abrasion resistant. WHEN MOLDED, 
Adds mileage. Helps pre- snown 8 porte une 
vent tire growth and tread 

cracking. Here’s how the ~ govurleenpee pnd reine 
tread is compressed: the ESseis can Saniee 
tire is molded with the beads “ COMPRESSED TREAD a 
close together. When tire g 

is mounted, air pressure 

spreads the beads to rim 

width. The sidewalls act 

as levers, put the tread under compression. 








The shoulder design has narrow buttresses which support 
the outside rib, yet has open spaces for maximum cooling. 
The tire does not have heavy, heat-holding shoulders. It 
runs cooler. 


NYLON SHOCK SHIELD 


The Heavy Duty Express truck tire is made with the patented 
B. F. Goodrich nylon shock shield (in all tires of 8 or more 
plies). Layers of strong, elastic nylon cords under the tread 
stretch together to protect the tire body from road shock and 
bruises. Result: more mileage, more recappable tires and 
more miles per recap, increased bruise resistance and less 
danger of tread separation. 


Get the full story of the Wonder Tread from the BFG 
retailer. You'll find his 
address under Tires in the 
Yellow Pages of the phone 
book. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Specify B. F. Goodrich tires 
when ordering new equipment 
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END OF FIGHTING 
IN KOREA? 


Peace Far Away—Even With Truce, Enemy Can Build for Attack 


There are a lot of jokers in the enemy’s 
peace moves in Korea. 

Communists have found truce talks a perfect 
screen for building up strength, reorganizing, 
setting the stage to start trouble someplace 
else. They‘ve done it before. 

Peace hints are handy in other ways, too. 
Communists, suddenly acting reasonable, see 


a chance to lull Western Allies, slow up the de- 
fense drive in Europe, maybe crack the unity of 
the West. 

Remember: A real and lasting end to the 
shooting is still far away. Korea is a danger 
area, whatever happens. It will be a long, long 
time before U.S. can let down its guard and 
“bring the boys home.” 


Real peace in Korea—in which all Those are the views of experienced 
shooting stops and American troops can military planners in Korea and. Washing- 
retum home-—still is nowhere in sight, ton, based on these down-to-earth fac- 
despite the newest Communist moves _ tors: 
for a truce. A U.N. offensive is reported by in- 
Indications, instead, are that Commu- formed officials to be genuinely feared 
nists’ real aim now is a_ cease-fire by Communist leaders. A U.N. reserve 
“breather” that will both prevent.a U.N. force of 6 divisions—2 American, 1 Brit- 
spring offensive and permit a new build- ish Commonwealth and 8 South Korean 
up of airfields in North Korea. —has been built up behind the lines, able 


ign — BUT KEEP Xe ™ 7 ) a] “a t 


to strike either frontally or by a big 
“end run” amphibious operation. Com- 
munist broadcasts from Peiping have pre- 
dicted a big “Eisenhower offensive” re- 
peatedly in the last few weeks. 

A Communist offensive of sufficient 
strength to break through U.N. lines in 
force no longer is possible without mass 
air support from new bases in North 
Korea. There seems to be complete 
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‘SPRING COMES TO KOREA’ 
e+. @ familiar Communist technique . «.@ temporary end to bloodshed? 
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agreement on this point among U.N. 
military planners. 

A cease-fire, under agreements made 
previously, will make any further build- 
up of military equipment or troop 
strength illegal on both sides, but will 
still permit Communists to construct their 
needed military airfields near the front 
lines in North Korea. 

This loophole, permitting the Commu- 
nists to build up the strength they need 
most while prohibiting U.S. forces from 
increasing their strength, was agreed to 
by United Nations negotiators months 
ago, on condition that U.N. proposals 
were accepted on the prisoner-of-war 
issue. By agreeing to waive the matter 
of forced repatriation of prisoners, in 
other words, Communists are paving the 
way for an unimpeded build-up of their 
air strength. 

Nor is this all. Under other agreements 
now firmly made. a truce can ease the 
present problems of Communist forces 
in this way: " 

A general build-up of Communist 
equipment and combat supplies, whether 
legal or not, becomes easier under con- 
ditions of truce. Persistent bombing of 
Communist supply lines by American 
bombers automatically ceases. The high 
cost of continually rebuilding bombed 
rail lines ends. Supplies can be car- 
ried far more efficiently during day- 
light. Supply dumps become safe, their 


Allies hold 
122,700 
. Communist troops 





prisoner returned 
to the Allies’ side 









For every 1 military 


high percentage of bombing losses 
ended. 

Inspection teams, authorized to pre- 
vent any such new build-up of ground 
strength, can easily be outmaneuvered 
under ground rules already agreed to. 
Half of the members of these inspection 
teams, first of all, are to be Communists 
from Poland and Czechoslovakia. The 
others will be from Sweden and Switzer- 
land, wholly unfamiliar with present- 
day Korea. In North Korea, they are to 
be stationed at the ports of Sinuiju, 
Chongjin, Hungnam, Manpo and _ Sin- 
anju. They are authorized to leave these 
ports only to investigate specific com- 
plaints of. truce violations, and no system 
for reporting such violations is author- 
ized under the agreement already made. 

Return of war prisoners gives Commu- 
nists a new source of experienced man 
power, too. Prospects are that about 83.- 
O0CO of the 122,700 Communist prisoners 
now in Allied hands will elect to return 
to Communist control. Most can be used 
again in Korea. Allied prisoners, in con- 
trast, total only 11,500 according to the 
report of Communist negotiators, and 
virtually all will be returned home after 
repatriation, not to be used again in the 
Korean theater if standard U.S. Army 
practice is adhered to. 

During a truce, thus, Communist 
forces will move back two kilometers 
from their present front lines, but then 
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[ Figure on Communist prisoners is latest revised count of military prisoners only. 
Figure on Allied prisoners is that submitted to the U.N. by Communist negotiators. 








Communists hold 
+ 11,500 
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Communists stand to 
of their own men. 





will be able to build up badly neede 
air strength and stockpile both new cop, 
bat equipment and new man power with 
relative impunity. After such a build-y, 
there is nothing to prevent these forces 
from launching a new offensive, one thy 
would be in a far better position to sue. 
ceed than would an attack launched 
this spring. 

A real peace in Korea, meanwhile, js 
to depend on the outcome of a wholly 
new set of talks, which are not even tp 
be started until three months after the 
signing of a truce agreement. These ney 
“political” talks, without the incentive of 
military pressure, could easily outdis. 
tance the truce-talk marathon that ha 
been conducted for nearly two years at 
Kaesong and Panmunjom. 

Only after these talks are concluded, 
whether they run into months or years, 
ure troops to be withdrawn from Korea, 
according to present agreement. The 
matter of withdrawal of armed forces 
and the means of then keeping the peac 
in Korea have not yet even been dis 
cussed. 

Just how shaky any cease-fire truce 
will be until this final peace is settled 
can be seen, according to the U.S. mili- 
tary planners, by a look at the unvarying 
pattern of Communist strategy in the 
last eight years. 

The Communist pattern of operations 
since World War II has been to accept 
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The Road to Peace—Long and Tricky 


The Way to Truce 
In Korean War: 


@ Agreement on all issues in- 


volving prisoners of war. 


@ Earlier talks, dragging out 
for months, settled only 


three points: 
A buffer zone 
How to police the truce 


The need for more talk 


on Korea's future 


some kind of truce whenever the op- 
position has proved too strong, then to 
strike back at once either in another area 
or with another technique. For example: 

In 1946, Russian troops refused to 
evacuate Iran, despite a clear agreement 
that they would leave on a set sehedule. 
Creat opposition then developed to this 
Soviet policy, in the United Nations and 
particularly in the U.S., with hints of 
nilitary action if the Russians stayed on. 
wFaced with that situation, they left 
abruptly in May, 1946. But, one month 
hter, a Communist offensive began in 
Greece. 

In 1947, Communists were winning 
in Greece. Then the Greek Army, greatly 
tided by arms and direction from the 
U.S., began to clear out the invading 
forces. That “war” went on nearly three 
years, but defeat of the Communists 
Was assured by the spring of 1948. A 
few weeks later, in June, 1948, the Rus- 
sians clamped their blockade on Berlin. 

In 1949, the Russians accepted a truce 
in Berlin after U.S. had conducted its 
vast “air lift” operation for almost a year. 
The blockade was lifted in May and 
plans were laid that same month for the 
Korean war. High Russian officers are 
reported to have started a build-up of 
North Korean forces for their invasion 
of the South at that time. 

In 1951, Communist forces were re- 
treating in Korea and a big U.N. offen- 
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During a Truce, 
If It Works Out: 


® American troops will re- 
main in Korea. 


Opposing forces will back 
away from front line, dig 
in for a long stay. 


Fighting may flare up again 
if truce terms are violated. 


Communists will be free to 
build new airfields and 
bases. 


Truce will be just a shaky 
cease-fire, not real peace. 


sive was expected, which American com- 
manders believe could have wrecked the 
bulk of Communist armies. Russia then 
proposed a truce, and Chinese Commu- 
nist forces began their rapid build-up 
under the cover of talks that dragged on 
for nearly two years. A “feeler” attack, 
begun by Communists last month after 
that build-up, was stopped cold. 

Now, with Communists unable to win 
and again fearing a major U.S. attack in 
Korea, a real truce is sought. If the same 
pattern is followed again, the cease-fire 
this time would be followed either by a 
new type of Communist offensive in 
Korea or a big attack to be made shortly 
in another area, such as Indochina. 

In either case, fighting would flare 
again in Korea. U.S. now is to make it 
clear that a Chinese Communist attack 
in, say, Indochina will be taken as a vio- 
lation of any truce made in Korea. An 


_agreement to that effect was made in 


Washington with French Premier René 
Mayer. War then would spread to include 
two areas, as far as U.S. is concerned, 
and not merely shift from Korea to Indo- 
china. 

Chances of renewed fighting in Korea 
after a truce are good, too, if the forth- 
coming “political” talks break down, as 
armistice talks have done several times 
in the last two years. U.S. negotiators 
who are experienced in dealing with 
Communists around a conference table 


To Get a Real Peace, 
Ending the War: 


© Still more talks will be 
necessary. 


Peace conference will 
begin three months after 
shooting stops. 


Arguing over final peace 
terms could take many 
months. 


If talks break down, 
shooting may start again 
in Korea. 
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are far from optimistic about the pros- 
pects of coming to any final agreement 
without real military pressure. 

A lasting end to shooting in Korea, as 
a result, is being regarded by informed 
U.S. military men as having something 
less than an even chance. They could be 
wrong. But the evidence of past per- 
formance, and the prospects for an effec- 
tive Communist build-up of air strength 
during a truce lend strong support to 
those odds. 

Advantages of a truce to Communist 
planners at this time, meanwhile, extend 
beyond Korea. Western military budgets 
for the year ahead now are coming up 
for review, and even a temporary truce 
is certain to mean substantial cuts in 
funds to be spent for Western defenses. 
The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, just starting to build up real 
strength in Europe, will be slowed in- 
evitably by a convincing show of reason- 
ableness by Communists. Western unity, 
vital for joint defense, is sure to be 
weakened without the stimulus of a 
joint war effort. 

Truce in Korea, if it comes, thus will 
bring real advantages to Communist 
leaders, both in Korea and in their “cold 
war’ everywhere. But it is only one step 
in the long road still to be traveled be- 
fore the Korean war ends. And the evi- 
dence now indicates that even a cease- 
fire may be temporary, not permanent. 
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The year may end with a wor- 
ry that hasn‘t been widespread 
since the 1930s—overproduction. 

Consumers are spending plen- 
ty, but industry is outproducing 
the market at present prices. You 
can watch for the effect on autos, 
television sets, maybe houses, in 
a few months. 

Korean truce could make this 
problem harder to handle. 


The nation’s factories are now mak- 
ing autos, television sets, other civilian 
goods faster than they're likely to be 
able to sell them. Industry is pro- 
ducing more than its own optimists 
expect to find buyers for. 

By the second half of this year, busi- 
nessmen may be faced with overproduc- 
tion. They may be cutting prices to at- 
tract more customers, cutting production 
back into line with demand. Chances 
are youll see—and feel—the effects of 
both types of adjustment. 

So the boom seems likely to taper off 
soon. That’s the outlook even if the Ko- 
rean war continues. The turnabout could 
be much more dramatic if the war ends. 
Government spending would go down 





Sales, in 1953 





Output in 1953 


If Present Rate Holds 
= —— 


As Estimated Now @ 


More Goods Than Buyers in Sight 


Spending Is at New High but Output Is Higher 


faster than the Administration now 
thinks possible. Some business spending 
would be deferred. Incomes might dip 
until tax cuts take effect. Consumers, 
now optimistic, might get worried. 

Strange as it may seem, the prospect 
of too many goods and too few customers 
is part of a rather rosy picture. It’s in the 
cards, truce or no truce, even though— 

Consumers will spend more mon- 
ey this year than ever before. 

Sales, profits and maybe divi- 
dends will increase. 

The year as a whole will mark a 
new high in prosperity. 

What accounts for this paradox of im- 
pending surfeit in times of brisk demand? 

Industries of almost all kinds have ex- 
panded tremendously since World War 
II ended. Business has spent 150 billions 
of dollars on facilities for making and dis- 
tributing everything from steel ingots to 
common household gadgets. Now, with 
defense needs and Government restric- 
tions lessening, civilian companies can 
turn on the steam. 

That’s just what they’ve been doing. 
Sales are excellent, but production is 
outrunning them. 

There’s bigger output of almost every 
consumer product. The boom is most no- 
ticeable in the “hard goods” class—autos, 
furniture, floor coverings, major appli- 
ances, radios, TV sets—where production 
is 44 per cent above a year ago. That’s 


is U.S. INDUSTRY TURNING O 
6,600,000 


Autos 





way beyond the rise in incomes. On th 
average, people have only about 6 pe 
cent more money coming in, after taxey 

Thus far, pent-up demand, plus inven. 
tory build-up, has been helping sustaiy 
high production. The shortage of metak 
cut auto output from 5.3 million in 195| 
to 4.3 million in 1952, certainly fewe 
than the industry could have sold. Bus. 
ness inventories were growing at a rate 
of about 3.8 billions a year in the si 
months ended March 1. 

Those are only temporary props. 4 
mere leveling-off of inventories woul 
clip nearly 2 per cent from current ip. 
dustrial production. 

A glance at some big industries shows 
where trouble is brewing and why. 

Auto companies can count on selling 
about 5.6 million new cars at home and 
abroad this year. They can probably w.- 
load another 200,000 on dealers whos 
inventories are ‘below normal. Total 
shipments would be’ about 5.8 million, 

But assembly lines are turning out new 
cars at a rate of 6.6 million a year. A cut- 
back in the second half is a near cer 
tainty. It will probably take the form of 
a longer shutdown for changing over to 
1954 models, a return to something like 
prewar practice. In recent years, model 
changes have had little effect on total 
production. 

That 5.8-million-market forecast is 
fairly optimistic. It would make 1953 the 
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second biggest year on record, give the 
companies a one-third gain over 1952. It 
assumes a further rise in consumers’ in- 
comes, no general business downturn be- 
fore late 53, an increase over 52 in the 
number of people buying cars for the first 
time, and a bigger parade of jalopies to 
junk yards and used-car lots. 

The industry's 1953 plans seem to be 
in line with that 5.8-million figure, 
though auto plants are now running at a 
much higher rate. Chrysler Corp. has 
been counting on a total auto. market of 
5.5 million to 6 million. Ford officials fig- 
ured 6 million. 

The TV market looks like about 6.5 
million sets this year, according to lead- 
ing executives. They may be a bit low on 
their estimate. But, with output running 
ata rate of 8.4 million, sales will have to 
go far above expectations to prevent a 
cutback. For other “hard goods” exam- 
ples, see chart on these pages. 

Look at the furniture makers. They’ve 
been hoping to do a little better than the 
$-billion-dollar business they had in 
1952. Their production right now is not 
just a little higher than a year ago; it’s 
up 18 per cent. 

The housing market is hard to 
fathom. The Government thinks 1953 
will just about match 1952, when 1.1 
million new nonfarm units were started. 
Builders are pointing for 1.2 million. 
Construction is at that level now. 

Gauged by a survey made for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the builders’ opti- 
mism seems well founded. That survey 
showed an increase over a year ago in 
the number of people planning to buy 
new and old homes. 

But the building industry has its wor- 
ties. While builders push ahead with big 


plans, they also note it’s taking longer to 
sell new houses. Some say that customers 
with enough cash for down payments on 
medium-price houses are getting scarcer. 
The builders’ trade association is try- 
ing, without success, to prod Congress 
into allowing smaller down payments in 
connection with Government-insured 
mortgages. 

Sales of new homes could turn down 
towards the million-a-year level before 
1953 is over. 

Some “soft goods” industries seem to 
be heading for trouble. 

Tire manufacturers expect a 5 per 
cent sales gain over 1952. Their output 
has been up about 9 per cent this year. In 
some cities, “discount” houses sell first- 
line tires at 38 per cent off list prices. 

Shoemakers hope to stay above the 
500-million-pairs mark. They turned out 
508 million pairs of shoes and slippers in 
1952. Production in 1953 has been run- 
ning at about 544 million a year. 

Textile companies have had a pickup 
since early last year, and they're won- 
dering how long it will last. Woolen mills 
haven't been getting enough new orders 
to keep them going at their present rate. 

Why produce so much, if cutbacks 
are coming? You can look for industry’s 
answer in the competitive struggle and 
the lure of present-day profits. 

To some extent the nation’s business- 
men are operating on the old adage, 
“Make hay while the sun shines.” They’re 
also pushing hard to improve positions 
within their own industries. Almost every 
auto company has announced that it’s 
gunning for a bigger share of the new- 
car market this year. Those who succeed 
will be better set when a downturn 
comes. 


Many manufacturers, with profits 
high, can cut prices to keep their sales up 
when the going gets rough. For them, 
high production now needn't lead to 
cutbacks. 

Finally, forecasts of recession, proved 
wrong so often in the past, are having 
less effect on business planning. Many 
industries have gone through: slumps 
since World War II. Each time some 
counteracting force kept the economy 
going strong. In 1948 the Marshall Plan 
gave a lift when commodity markets were 
sagging. In 1949, when business had to 
cut inventories, consumers did a record 
amount of buying and made unloading 
fairly easy. Defense business and a big 
housing market offset declines in con- 
sumer durables and “soft” lines in 1951-2. 

Late 1953 and ’54 could be the time 
when the “downs” outweigh the “ups.” 

Not many gains from present levels 
are in sight. The most important is the 
prospect of a tax cut, leaving corpora- 
tions and individuals more to spend. On 
the down side there’s likely to be a ta- 
pering off in business investments, con- 
struction and Government spending. 
Farm income is shrinking. Commodity 
markets are shaky. 

Cutbacks in consumer-goods industries 
would add some unemployment and 
tend to reduce urban incomes, perhaps 
tip the balance toward recession. 

But cutbacks aren’t the only answer to 
the problem that booming industries 
face. Price cuts and sharper merchandis- 
ing would add many units to market fore- 
casts. That’s the silver lining on the gath- 
ering clouds. It’s difficult to foretell 
what will result when industry finds 
there are more goods than customers in 
sight. 
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NEW THREAT—THE SOVIET NAVY 


It's a new Soviet Navy now— 
and not one to be laughed off. 

Old habit of viewing Russia as 
only a land power is out. 

Six Soviet fleets rim the Com- 
munist world. Modern subs, big 
cruisers, landing craft give them 
a real striking force. 

Red Navy has topped Britain, 
stands second only to U. S. in ac- 
tive-duty warships. And it's still 


growing. 

Soviet Russia is now the world’s 
No. 2 sea power. 

The U. S. Navy is bigger, more power- 
ful, better balanced with fleets that con- 
trol the ocean life lines. But Russians are 
setting a fast pace. Thev have already 
outdistanced Great Britain’s Navy in com- 
mission. They are building new ships, de- 
veloping more and bigger bases and train- 
ing thousands of young sailors and officers 
for duty with the growing Red fleets. 

A recent disclosure by Britain’s First 
Lord of the Admiralty that British naval 
strength is now below the Communists’ 
in numbers of ships, is prompting a fresh 
look at the size and nature of the Soviet 
Navy. Here is what it shows: 


The Russian Navy is inferior to the 
German Fleet Britain fought in World 
War I. It is far less powerful than the 
Japanese Navy the U. S. whipped in 
World War II. Red fleets are unbal- 
anced, they have no carriers, their bat- 
tleships are over age—but they no longer 
constitute just a minor defense force. 
New Russian ships have offensive stingers 
to cover amphibious operations and for 
powerful mid-ocean raids. 

Russia is concentrating on naval weap- 
ons needed for lightning attack on the 
northern flank of Western Europe and 
against Scandinavia. 

In a war, the U. S. Navy would be 
carrying the heaviest burden in history. 
In many parts of the world it would be 
fighting alone. Britain’s Navy, a decisive 
partner in World War II, is to a large ex- 
tent in “moth balls.” It is against this 
background that Russian shipyards are 
working overtime—and Soviet ships stay 
on active duty, are never in moth balls. 

Six Soviet fleets are now in operation. 
Their location, and the nature of the 
warships assigned to each, give a clear 
picture of the type of sea warfare the 
Russians have in their plans. 

Baltic fleets. Two fleets in the Bal- 
tic are Russia’s most powerful. Two of 
the Soviet Union’s 7 heavy cruisers, 7 of 
its 13 light cruisers and a large propor- 
tion of its 160 destroyers patrol the wa- 
ters from Leningrad to East Germany. 


It Ranks Next to America’s, Is Getting Stronger 


They are the support force for 100 
more of the Soviet Navy’s 171 amphibj. 
ous craft. The Baltic is a major training 
area for both marines and infantry. 

The Northern Fleet—also known y 
the White Sea Fleet—is based at Vayen. 
ga. It is small, not much larger than the 
one that helped the Allies keep oper 
the sea routes to Murmansk during 
World War II. But it is more powerful 
now. It has 2 light cruisers, an estimated 
12 destroyers and 16 destroyer escorts, 
plus amphibious craft. 

The Black Sea Fleet has been getting 
a steady build-up since 1945. Moscow 
has never disguised its ambitions for a 
outlet to the Mediterranean. Now, 2 
battleships, 5 or more cruisers, about 30 
destroyers and 60 submarines are based 
in the Black Sea. It also is the home of 
the Soviet Union’s second largest am 
phibious training school. 

Far Eastern fleets. The Fifth Fleet 
at Vladivostok and the Seventh Fleet a 
Sovetskava Gavan have a nucleus of 
several cruisers, a number of destroyers, 
submarines and torpedo boats. Some of 
the submarines are ocean-patrol types, 
capable of raids in the Central Pacific o 
against the West Coast of the United 
States. The others are short-range, for 
coastal defense and attacks on U. S. sup 
ply lines to Japan, Formosa, the Philip 
pines and Okinawa. 

The Far Eastern fleets have greater 


SOVIET SUBMARINE CREWS ARE TRAINED IN THE CASPIAN, FAR FROM WESTERN EYES 
What progress has Russia made with captured German blueprints? 
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freedom of movement than any Russian 
Nay in history. The Kurile Islands. oc- 
cupied after Japan’s surrender, screen 
the eastern approaches to the Pacific. 
Pettopavlovsk looks directly toward the 
jlans. An American weather plane 
came within 25 miles of the base 
Wag Shot at recently by a Soviet MIG-15. 
The Russians said the Americin plane 
Wa “spying” on the Soviet base. 
Nakhodka on Sakhalin, and Vladivos- 
kon the mainland. dominate the Sea 
of Japan. A friendly Red China protects 
Vadivostok from the land side. Port 
Arthur, in Southern Manchuria, gives 
tecess to the Yellow Sea. Presumably 
Red China’s bases at Tsingtao, Wham- 
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poa, Hainan Island and elsewhere are 
or would be available during wartime. 

Iee and winter, the traditional natural 
enemies of Russian sea power, are still 
the biggest bugaboo of the modern So- 
viet Navy. Much effort has gone into the 
building of icebreakers, but the Soviet 
fleets still are restricted by the annual 
“deep freeze” of Russia’s seaways. 

The Stalin-White Sea Canal. linking 
the Baltic and Northern fleets. is open 
only from May to October. The Volga- 
Don and other canals connecting the 
Baltic and Black seas are ice-free from 
mid-April to November. The northern 
(Arctic) sea route that joins Vayenga 
and the Kola Peninsula complex with 
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Soviet bases in the Far East can be used 
only from July to mid-September. 

The canai system is as important to 
the Red Fleet as the Panama and Suez 
canals are to the West. It enables Rus- 
sia’s smaller units to move quickly from 
one area to another. Only the larger units 
are immobilized along the sea frontier 
they protect. In peacetime, submarine 
crews are trained in the Caspian, secure 
from the eves of observers. 

Russia has 350 submarines, 100 of 
them probably ocean-patrol types capable 
of crossing either the Atlantic or the 
Pacific. Their range of operations is about 
15,000 miles, somewhat less than that 

(Continued on page 18) 
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of modern U.S. submarines. The others 
are coastal and medium types with a 
range of operations between 2,000 and 
6,000 miles. These need bases on the 
Atlantic or the Mediterranean to block- 
ade Britain or North Africa. 

Russia’s newest ocean-patrol subma- 
rines, copied from German models, have 
snorkels and can remain submerged for 
weeks at a time. The Russians also seized 
German blueprints for the ultramodern 
XXVI type, powered by the Walther en-” 
gine. Hydrogen peroxide, blended with 
fuel oil, provides oxygen for combustion, 
thus eliminating the need for a snorkel. 

Would Russia be able to wage effective 
submarine warfare? That’s the question 
that occupies U.S. experts. 

The World War II U-boat was primi- 
tive compared to today’s submarine, 
which is a missile launcher, an undersea 
transport and tanker, a radar-picket ves- 
sel and an antisubmarine weapon. 

U.S. submarines equipped with snor- 
kels have crossed the Pacific without sur- 
facing. They are speedier, batteries are 
bigger, engines are quieter than in World 
War II. Detection is increasingly difficult. 
New torpedoes travel without leaving a 
telltale wake. Submarines carry deadly 
acoustic or pressure mines, plant them 
stealthily in narrow harbor approaches. 

Western experts assume Russian sub- 
marines are as good as ours. 

On the other hand, antisubmarine- 
wartare techniques and equipment have 
improved enormously. Radar is now sen- 
sitive enough to pick up gases from an 
exhaust tube or spot a snorkel several 


— 


miles away. Sonar is improved. Airplanes, 
blimps and helicopters have magnetic 
airborne detectors, capable of spotting 
completely submerged submarines. U.§ 
submarines equipped with high-frequen. 
cy direction finders are underwater listep. 
ing posts, operating far below the surface 
where wave and surface noises don’t ip. 
terfere with sound reception. 

Russia’s naval pretensions at the mo. 
ment have only faint resemblance to the 
British-American concept of sea power, 
Soviet naval commanders apparently 
have no interest in mid-ocean supremacy 
or security of oversea supply lines. Russig 
is not building carriers but is concentrat- 
ing primarily on powerful gun, torpedo 
and mine-carrying ships. 

The fleet has its own land-based air 
arm, including fighters, dive bombers and 
torpedo bombers, conventional and jet, 
Russian strategic planning appears to fol- 
low the thought that it will be many 
years before they will need a navy con. 
structed along the classic sea-power lines. 

But even now Red Fleet concentrations 
appear to underline attack rather than 
defense. 

The Baltic already is close to becoming 
a Russian “lake.” The still-building Soviet 
base on Riigen Island is only 80 miles 
from Copenhagen. The fleets based at 
Baltisk and at Tallinn are within easy 
striking distance of Southern Sweden and 
Norway. Neither of the Scandinavian 
countries can match the power of Rus- 
sia’s new cruisers. 

The Northern Fleet, supported by 

(Continued on page 20) 
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How Russia's New Navy Compares With the U.S. Fleet 
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Submarines 350 105 
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SERVES MORE LEADING MARKETS THAN ANY OTHER AIR CARRIER 


cBS 
HY TRON 


FV 
TUBE 


IV Tube Maker puts Production Line in Distributor’ Backyard | 


ow CBS-Hytron found a new, 
economical way to improve service 
and reduce inventories 


CBS-Hytron...a division of CBS, and 
one of the country’s foremost producers 
of TV picture tubes... faced a twin 
problem. With demand pushing supply, 
how could they step up service to dis- 
tributors and dealers throughout the 


country. And at the same time avoid 
costly warehousing. 


In American Airfreight, they found 
the solution. Today, CBS-Hytron TV 
tubes are shipped by air in record time. 


‘ Deliveries are fast. Distributors no 


longer need carry excessive inventories. 
Stocks are up-to-date. The right tube is 
at the right place at the right time. And 
this extra service costs CBS-Hytron dis- 


tributors and dealers not a penny extra. 


Here’s another case where the money- 
saving results of airfreight more than 
offset its initial cost. Why not learn 
what this modern method of distribu- 
tion can do for you? 

For further information, wire us col- 
lect, American Airlines, Inc., Cargo 
Sales Division, 100 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Americas Leading Airline 
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land-based aircraft and fighting in the 
notoriously bad Arctic weather, might 
be able to defend the approaches to Mu. 
mansk and Archangel against even , 
Cc iH Paaeses major naval attack. But it would also be 
Sa. the backbone of a force needed to seize 

bases in Northern Norway. 
Heavy and light cruisers and fast 
memes : powerful destroyers are .the weapons 
ean ~ needed for lightning amphibious attacks, 
They are concéntrated on both the north. 
ern and southern flanks of Scandinavia, 
Russia's first objective in war would be 
to seal off the Baltic and attempt to tum 
the left Hank of Western forces in North. 
ern Germany and Denmark. Final ob. 
jective would be to seize Atlantic bases. 
From these bases coastal submarines 
could blockade Britain while the cruiser 














SOVIET WARSHIPS 
They can make mid-ocean raids 


and ocean-patrol submarines became 
“blue water” raiders against Western sup- 
ply lines crossing the Atlantic. 

What this adds up to: Russia now 
has the world’s second-largest navy, i 
building more cruisers each vear than all 
the Western Allies combined. The Soviet 
Union may never challenge the U.S. for 
deep-water supremacy. But the Red Fleet 
is strong enough now to make a U.S. 
naval attack costly; the potential cost 
will go up as the Russian Navy expands. 

Moscow's warships already control the 
Baltic and the Black Sea, could chal 
lenge the U.S. for control of Scandinavia. 
If Russia moves in any direction, toward 
the Mediterranean, the North Sea or the 
Sea of Japan, an attack will almost cer 
tainly be spearheaded by the new, power 
ful Red Fleet. 
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FROM KITTY HAWK 


HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 





ENGINE ACCESSORIES 








Here are typical examples of Adel’s 
complete line of aircraft equipment 
-over 600 types developed 

for every aircraft 

application. 


TO ADEL 
A Half Century of Flight Advancement 


br, faster, farther 


Through the years, Adel Division of GENERAL METALS 
Corporation has kept pace with the advancement of the 
aircraft industry’s exacting requirements for literally hundreds 
of precision-made products: hydraulic and pneumatic control 
equipment; heater, anti-icing and fuel system equipment, 
engine accessories, and clips and line supports. 

Adel design, creative engineering and specialized production 
facilities contribute in large part to the successful development 
— the dependable and efficient operation — of every type of 
military and commercial aircraft. 


ADEL — PREFERRED FOR AIRCRAFT THE WORLD OVER 


GENERAL METALS CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of TRANSAMERICA CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: I8th & FLORIDA STREETS »* SAN FRANCISCO 10, CALIFORNIA 


ADEL DIVISION © Aircraft, Industrial & Marine Hydraulics . . . Plants at Burbank, Calif.; Huntington, W. Va. 
ENTERPRISE DIVISION @ Marine &Stationary Diesels, Oil Burners, Food Process Equipment...Plants at San Francisco,Calif. 


PACIFIC FITTINGS DIVISION © Pipe Fittings, Couplings, Nipples . 


. . Plants at San Francisco & Hollydale, Calif. 


METALS DIVISION ¢ Foundry & Forge Products ... Plants at Oakland & Los Angeles, Calif.; Houston, Texas 


HYDRAULICS * LINE SUPPORTS * DIESEL ENGINES * PROCESS MACHINERY + OIL BURNERS » CASTINGS & FORGINGS + PIPE FITTINGS 





=—===With RENE MAYER 


Premier of France 


‘COLD WAR CAN BE LONG’ 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Peace hints from Moscow 
sound interesting—but the free world cannot 
afford to relax. 

That’s the warning from Premier Mayer of 
France. But can France carry on? How good is 
her Army? Is she “all out’’ for rearmament? What 
does she ask of the U.S.? 

Mr. Mayer, who has just finished important con- 
ferences with President Eisenhower, came to the 
conference rooms of U.S. News & World Report 
for the following interview on France’s problems 
and her role as a key U.S. ally in the “cold war.” 





Pee 


RENE MAYER, 57, is France’s eighteenth Pre- 
mier since the end of World War II. 

Mr. Mayer, lawyer and businessman, was born 
and educated in Paris. Most of his business life 
was spent in the international banking firm, the 
House of Rothschild. 

A soldier in both world wars, he was a member 
of France’s first postwar government. As Finance 
Minister he led a fight against inflation in 1947. 

In the midst of another of France’s financial 
crises he was called in as Premier early this 
year. 





Q Do you think, Mr. Premier, the chances for peace 
in the world are more favorable this year than they 
were a year ago? 

A In my opinion the real problem is to know if the 
free world will succeed in maintaining and develop- 
ing its effort to end the “cold war.” In this respect one 
must make public opinion understand what the cold 
war is. It can go on a long time. A sustained effort will 
be necessary. If we can convince public opinion of 
this necessity, then, in my opinion, there will be no 
war. If, on the other hand, the people lose the feeling 
that an imminent peril exists and relax their efforts, 
then the door may be opened to war. 

Q Do you think that the Russians understand and 
respect the strength of their adversaries? 

A I am absolutely convinced of it. If we succeed in 
keeping Western Germany in the Western camp, the 
Russians will believe that the equilibrium of force 
does not favor them, they will remain quiet and will 
be polite. Quiet first, polite later. 

Q In your opinion, are there any advantages in 
having conversations with Malenkov at this time? 

A The Russians have the chance of offering a con- 
crete proof of their peaceful designs. They can en- 
courage the Chinese to make peace in Korea. It is 
equally easy for them to sign the treaty on Austria 
with the Allies. 

Q But, in your opinion, the Russians must make a 
gesture? 

A The difference in the forces between East and 
West is such that in any case we must continue our 
rearmament effort. The Russians pretend, perhaps, 
that we have intentions to attack them, but they don’t 
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believe that. What they want is to keep at their 
frontiers states under regimes which are completely 
subordinate to them. What they cannot forgive Mar- 
shal Tito is that he escaped them. 

Q What about the efforts of the Communists to 
influence policy inside France? 

A At the present time, strength of ' the Frenci 
Communist Party is declining. There have been dis- 
sensions among the leaders of the party. No doubt 
that is why Mr, Maurice Thorez has been sent back 
to France by Mr. Malenkov. They want him to get his 
followers in hand: Since 1934, the Communists have 
been in the habit of organizing their greatest demon- 
stration in Paris to commemorate February 9 and 1), 
1934. Last year this demonstration was forbidden by 
the Minister of the Interior. There was a little trouble 
and a few arrests. This year, there wasn’t the leas 
trouble and nobody attempted to demonstrate. The 
proceedings against certain Communist labor leade 
led to some arrests. These arrests provoked no ind 
dent whatsoever. 

Q Do you believe the clandestine Communist ot 
ganization in France is growing stronger? 

A We are very well informed about the activities 
of the clandestine Communists. The best way @ 
strengthening the clandestine activities would be tt 
undertake an unconsidered and excessive purge of the 
civil servants believed to be of an extremist tendency, 

Q Why has the power of the French Communis 
Party declined? 

A Because they have made too great use of politica 
strikes. 

Q Are such strikes unpopular? 
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Warning: Risk of Real War if West Relaxes ... Saar 


As Key to Europe’s Treaty ... Meaning of Indochina 


A The strikes are unpopular with the workers 
themselves because they realize they respond to strict- 
ly political motives. In 1950, when I was Minister of 
Justice in the Government of M. Bidault, I had Par- 
fiament adopt, after an extremely difficult debate 
which lasted two days and three nights, a law permit- 
ting the Government to quell disorder provoked by 
the Communist Party to prevent the landing in France 
of American matériel intended for our troops as well 
as the shipping of matériel to Indochina. 

Since then, there have been practically no strikes. 
The workers now are tired of Communist propa- 
ganda. 

Q How is the ratification of the European Army 
Treaty progressing? 

A As you know, we are negotiating protocols de- 
signed to clarify certain clauses of the Treaty. We have 
good reason to hope that the signatories of the Treaty 


® will agree on the protocols. Other questions remain 


in suspense. One among others has been the subject 
of recent discussions. That is the question of the Saar. 
] think that if this question is settled shortly, the 
Treaty will have every chance of being ratified. 

When we speak of the Treaty, I mean of course 
the two treaties, that which will establish the Euro- 
pean Defense Community and that which will sub- 
stitute a contract regime for the. present occupation 
of Germany. The European Army has been severely 


criticized, but the counterattack is being organized 
and my Government will contribute to it. 

Q Do you mean that the European Defense Com- 
munity cannot come into force until the status of the 
Saar area has been defined? 

A No Government could in my opinion obtain 
Parliament’s ratification of the Treaty before the 
question of the Saar is settled. This for two reasons: 
It should be noted that the Treaty contains no ar- 
rangement with regard to the Saar. That is an evident 
omission. Nobody knows whether troops can be sta- 
tioned in the Saar or not, whether Saar recruits may 
be raised or if the Saar will make a contribution to 
the defense of the West. 

That is why the European status of the Saar must 
precede the ratification of the Treaty. What is one 
of the principal objectives of the Treaty? Is it not to 
put an end to the disagreement between France and 
Germany? 

Q Yes, — 

A Therefore, if that is so, it is absolutely necessary 
to settle the question of the Saar. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that since 1947 the Saar has had a 
constitution, a government and a parliament. Its posi- 
tion is entirely different from what it was following 
the first World War, when the Saar was placed under 
the direct authority of the League of Nations. The 


(Continued on next page) 
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... I favor the development of a European community’ 


constitution of the Saar stipulates that this territory 
founds its future on a monetary and customs union 
with France and on its political independence vis-a- 
vis Germany. These two principles and the situation 
stemming from them correspond to the real interests 
of the Saar population. 

Since the beginning of the industrial revolution the 
Saar has been placed within the same economic sys- 
tem as Lorraine enjoyed at the time. Since 1870, this 
situation continued without -interruption, with the 
exception of five years. As early as the negotiations 
which preceded the Treaties of Paris in 1814, there 
was a question of a common market for the Saar and 
for Lorraine. I know these questions very well because 
my great-grandfather, who was born in Lorraine, 
lived close to the Saar. 

The time has come to settle the question of the 
Saar. I have declared it publicly and I am sure that 
Chancellor Adenauer has not been mistaken as to the 
meaning of my statements. I have always been a con- 
vinced and active partisan of Europe. I have sup- 
ported the Schuman Plan, and I think I may say that 
I have contributed through my interventions before 
the committee on foreign affairs to having it adopted 
by Parliament. I am in favor of the development of a 
European community on a military, economic and 
political plane. When I bring up the question of the 
Saar, it is not for the pleasure of ‘bringing up an ob- 
jection, but because I know that the Saar problem 
must be settled before the ratification of the treaty of 
the European Army. 

Q How far have conversations between France and 
Germany gone on this subject? 

A We await the reply of the German Government. 
It doesn’t look as if the political status of the Saar 
will raise any major difficulty. In the economic field, it 
is not the principles, believe me, that are in question. 
The difficulty comes particularly from the forms of 
the economic regime of the Saar. On this point we 
have asked the Federal Government of West Ger- 
many to define its position. We await its reply. 


New Agreement Signed on Saar 

Q Is there reason to believe that the negotiations 
have made progress? 

A Between the governments of France and the Saar 
an agreement has been made on essentials. As you 
know, negotiations are going on between the two gov- 
ernments with the view of making certain modifica- 
tions to the conventions of 1949-50. That is why a 
new general agreement was signed just before my de- 
parture for Washington. 

This new convention is conceived in terms which 
formally reserve the possibility of adapting the pres- 
ent status of the Saar to the new situation which will 
result from the drawing up of its European status. At 
the same time, it was recognized by the two govern- 


ments that the Monetary and Customs Union of 
France and the Saar, and the Economic Union which 
stems from them, shall not be questioned so long as 
the monetary and customs integration of Europe has 
not been achieved. 

Q Mr. Premier, it is difficult for Americans to un- 
derstand why the arms burden in France, which is 
little more than half as great in terms of national in- 
come as the burden of the United States, still seems 
exorbitant to the French. Will you explain why 
this 1s so? 

A France’s share of the arms burden as reported to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is about 12 
per cent of the national income. The share of the 
United States is about 16 per cent, so there is really 
first of all not such a gap. You must remember also in 
comparing the figures the income per capita. France’s 
per capita income is about one third of the United 
States’, so that France can bear less arms than a coun- 
try like the United States. And you must remember 
France has been destroyed by war and we are under 
reconstruction. We have already spent 3,000 billion 
francs {8.6 billion dollars| on reconstruction, and we 
still have to spend about as much, which means that 
over a seven years’ period we will have spent another 
400 billion francs [1.1 billion dollars] a year. 


Why French Taxes Are Heavy 

Q This is expenditure for reconstruction? 

A Yes, for housing and other buildings destroyed 
by the war. So if you add to this the military burden 
it is not very extraordinary that owing to the circum- 
stances in which France has been placed, having to 
construct at the same time harbors, highways, tunnels, 
factories, towns and villages completely destroyed, 
and if you consider the war in Indochina, where we 
have spent since 1946 about 2,000 billion francs [5.7 
billion dollars|, it is not very extraordinary that 
France is highly taxed. 

We are not at the crossroads. In my opinion, we 
cannot choose. We are obliged to go on in all those 
lines. We are obliged to finish the reconstruction be- 
cause you cannot have people dwelling as they are in 
some parts of France, such as Calvados in Normandy, 
in such places as have not yet been reconstructed. 
You cannot choose to do without a reconstruction of 
the country for an army in Europe, and you cannot 
choose not to continue the war in Indochina. 

So when you speak of the help of the United States, 
it is not so much “help” as it is an equitable share of 
the general burden of the military expense, and if 
more aid, which is a technical word, must be given to 
France for the war in Indochina, she will have less 
expenses there and more money for the building of an 
army in Europe. If that aid is not given, we will find 
it difficult to maintain the military forces at the level 


(Continued on page 26) 
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the flameproofing field. Makers of matches, 
ceiling tile, wallboard, paper, wood, insulat- 
ing materials, textiles, and paints, will tell you 
that specially developed Victor ammonium 
phosphates do an unusually fine job of flame- 
proofing their product and give them an extra 
talking point that really sparks sales. 
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for 55 Years 


at the same time 


how You can profit from 
VICTOR CHEMICALS 


Finding faster, lower cost, or better methods 
of producing better goods has been our forte 
for 55 years. The helping hand of Victor's 
research department and the excellence of 
Victor chemicals are well known to all industry, 
from agriculture to atomic energy ... from 
food to pharmaceuticals. If you have a proc- 
ess or product problem that a chemical 
might solve ... or if you are looking for an 
unusually capable source of supply for indus- 
trial chemicals, it will pay you to have your 
technical men get together with ours. Victor 
Chemical Works, 141 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. In the West: A. R. Maas Division, 4570 
Ardine St., South Gate, Calif. 





. «- Compulsory military service? ‘Yes, and no exemptions’ 


they are now, in quality or in number as well, and we 
will be unable to go further. 

Q What do you think the United States should do 
in Indochina? 

A If they continue to give military aid to enable us 
to build the Vietnamese Army, to increase the num- 
ber of their battalions, to continue the guerrilla war- 
fare, and thus also relieve our expenses for the war 
there, we will have more to spend in Europe. 

Q Can you give us an idea of the size of the aid you 
think the United States should contribute? 

A No, I cannot do that. I can tell you we have been 
presenting to the Administration a plan by which it 
would be possible to build up the Vietnamese Army, 
and if this plan is accepted the expenses will be re- 
viewed at that time, and the United States’ contribu- 
tion will be discussed then, but for the time being I 
cannot give you any figure. 


In Armed Forces: 900,000 Men 


Q How many men has France under arms? 

A More than 900,000: that is to say, 10 per cent of 
the men between the years of 20 and 60. 

Q Is the Navy included? 

A Yes. . 

Q Do you have compulsory military service? 

A Yes, and moreover there are no exemptions at 
all. Every year, all the men, old enough to carry arms, 
are called up. 

Q What is the age of military service—21 years 
old? 

A Yes, between 20 and 21. 

Q And do they serve two years? 

A No, 18 months. 

Q Why are they not sent overseas? 

A They can serve overseas, but I suppose you 
are thinking of the war in Indochina. That war 
is a civil-war, and the goal to achieve is to build 
up a national Vietnamese Army. This Army has 
need of officers and technicians. These are the peo- 
ple who serve beyond the normal time of military 
service. They are not only there to defend the 
French Union but also to train and educate the 
new Army of Vietnam. 

Q The reason for my question is that I wanted to 
know if any provision exists in the law concerning the 
sending of conscripts to Indochina, or is it only mili- 
tary practice? 

A There is absolutely nothing in the law of any 
kind to prevent sending them. There has never been 
any regulation with regard to where the conscript 
must serve. 

Q Have you enough volunteers to send overseas? 

A Yes, up to the present time we have had enough. 
In Indochina, we have 35,000 noncommissioned offi- 
cers; that is the reason why it is so difficult for us to 
develop our own Army in Europe at the same time. 


Q Are your noncommissioned officers all volun- 
teers? 

A No. 

Q Don’t they. come from the conscripts? 

A No, there are some career soldiers, and their en- 
gagement extends beyond the legal time. 

Q Is there any popular sentiment in France against 
sending young conscripts to Indochina? 

A Probably—in a similar situation in any country 
it would be the same. But the fact is, the question has 
never been raised, we have always had enough volun- 
teers. 

Q The reason is that you-don’t need combat troops 
so much as you need technicians, is that it? 

A I would not want you to think that 58,000 
Frenchmen that are in Indochina are noncombatant. 
It is enough to consult the list of casualties to realize 
that. Since 1945, nearly 60,000 men from France have 
been killed or wounded. In 1952 alone we lost 800 
officers and nearly 3,000 noncommissioned officers. 

Q I suppose you do not need more men below the 
rank of officer or noncommissioned officer? 

A That is true. That battle is still largely guerrilla 
warfare. If you take a man born in Picardy and send 
him out to engage in guerrilla warfare, in a country 
he doesn’t know, where the language, customs and 
climate are foreign to him, do you think he is likely 
to be very efficient? It is a point on which I must in- 
sist, and which General Clark himself recognized when 
he was there. The Indochinese war is of a very differ- 
ent character than that of Korea. There are regions 
where the struggle is more or less active; there are 
other zones which are more or less pacified. But above 
all this is no ordinary war—a war more misunder- 
stood in this age but also a war unknown in this form 
of combat. The French who are fighting out there now 
have experience, the conscripts do not have it. This is 
why we are building a national Vietnamese Army as 
quickly as possible to put an end to the civil war, an 
Army with light units capable of fighting an enemy it 
knows, and we are pacifying the country progres- 
sively. 


No Ammunition Shortage 

Q Do you have an ammunition shortage? 

A No, but we would face that risk if anything hap- 
pened to the Suez Canal, which is the most important 
supply line to Indochina. 

Q Do you believe that France is building a strong 
military establishment now? , 

A Yes, our military establishment is strong, but in 
the present state of our national revenue it is very 
difficult to increase it without an equitable distribu- 
tion of the expenses of the war in Indochina. The 
objectives of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
are even higher. 
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Rush-Henrietta Central School, Rochester, 
N.Y., Benedict M. Ade, Architect. 


you have children 
or not... 


You’re paying for new school build- 
ings in your community. And if 
you’re concerned with any other type 
of building, you can be doubly inter- 
ested in the cost, savings and other 
advantages of the Daylight Wall in 
the school shown here. The architect 
says (italics are ours): y 
“The Rush-Henrietta Central 
School was built at a cost of 62 cents 
per cubic foot which is low compared 
with other recent public schools in 
this area. Yet the building has radi- 
ant heat, ventilation, glazed ° tile 
wainscote, terrazzo floors, metal 
acoustic ceilings in corridors and 
Thermopane* insulating glass. 


THERMOPANE - 


‘Children love these bright rooms 
that seem to be part of the great out- 
doors. (Wouldn’t this be true of adults, 
too—office workers, factory workers, hos- 
pital patients?) They don’t feel shut in, 
but as free as the sky itself. (Note how 
the glass goes from sill all the way to the 
ceiling.) 

“The high level of natural day- 
light admitted by the large Thermo- 
pane windows provides excellent il- 
lumination. On desks farthest from 
the windows, we get light meter read- 
ings of 50 foot-candles on bright days. 


. That is well over the accepted 


American Standard Practice mini- 
mum of 30 foot-candles.”’ 


PLATE GLASS - WINDOW GLASS 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


eee THAT DON'T OBSCURE VISION 


OTHER L-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* + Tuf-flex* Tempered Plate Glass 


Tuf-ex Doors = ° Safety Glass ° 


E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass ° 


Fiber-Glass 


SOMETHING SPECIAL 
FOR SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 


For a complete appreciation of this state- 
ment, so that you can apply the thought to 
your new schools, we offer a free copy of 
How To Get Nature-Quality Light For School 
Children. It is a brief, authoritative book- 
let which everyone interested in school 
lighting should read. 

Write to Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass 
Company, 4843 Nicholas Building, Toledo 
3, Ohio, for your copy. 
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Two Panes of Glass 





Blanket of dry air 
insulates window 





5 Bondermetic (metal- 
to-glass) Seal" keeps 
; air dry and clean 


THERMOPANE QUICK FACTS 


Thermopane insulating glass with 15” of dry 
air hermetically sealed between two panes 
has twice the insulating value of single glass. 
This reduces chilliness, drafts and heat loss 
at windows in winter. Thermopane cuts air-con- 
ditioning costs by reducing the amount of heat 
entering during summer. It cuts out 44% more 
noise than singlé glass. Write for Thermopane 
literature. 
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(Advertisement) 


THE MODEL DERRICKS on this relief map represent 
eleven new oil fields opened in the Williston Basin during 
the past 20 months. Hand points to Tioga Field where first 
producing oil well was brought in after 29 years of search- 


ing in North Dakota. Keen competition among scores of 
oil companies is speeding development of the Williston 
Basin as an important U. S. oil producer 
time, is bringing new prosperity to the whole area. 


and, at the same 


New Oil Frontier Opened By 
American Companies’ Pioneering 


In the Williston Basin of the Dakotas and 
Montana, America’s oil companies have spent 
years fruitlessly searching for oil. The cost 
has run to millions of dollars. But the long 
search has now started to show results. 

The first producing oil well in the Williston 
Basin was completed two years ago. Since 
then oilmen have discovered eleven new oil 
fields with over 130 producing wells. Plans 
are now under way to drill many more wells. 

Because scores of privately-managed oil 
companies risked huge sums searching for oil 
where it had never been found before, the 
people of the Williston Basin today are en- 


joying new wealth and prosperity. You and 
your family will eventually gain, too, for these 
new oil discoveries promise to make a sizable 
contribution to future U. S. supplies. 

The odds against finding new sources of oil 
are high—only one out of nine wells in un- 
proved but promising areas actually turns out 
to be a producer. But oilmen are willing to 
accept such risks as long as they have a 
chance to earn a profit while serving you. 
For a free folder, “Is There Oil Under 
Your Land?”, write to: Oil Industry Infor- 
mation Committee, Box 96, American Petro- 
leum Institute, 50 W. 50th St., N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


FARMER Bob Thompson says 
oil gives area a “‘second crop” 
—leaves farmers less depend- 
ent on weather and wheat. 


SCHOOL PRINCIPAL C. W. 
Liefur is planning new audito- 
rium for record 300 new stu- 
dents who will enter in fall. 


MERCHANT Pat Deen saw 
business boom in Yellowstone 
Valley as oilmen from all over 
U.S. poured into area, 


HOUSEWIFE Mrs. James Key, 
like many North Dakotans en- 
joying new prosperity, plans to 
build own home. 


CARPENTER Lester Frantzick 
is even busy during long win- 
ters since his town’s population 
has nearly doubled. 























Q Has your armament industry reached its prewar 
level? 

A Yes, in some branches, but it is difficult to make 
a comparison because some of these armaments differ 
from prewar armaments—some new arms are very 
difficult to manufacture. Our Navy arsenals are still 
there, so is the Creusot-Schneider plant. We have 
available an industrial capacity which is why we are 
so anxious to conclude offshore contracts. 

Q This capacity is not fully used? 

A No, not entirely. In armored material we have 
perfected a iank, for instance, which is now being 
studied by the armies of several North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization countries. 

Q What can you say about your new jet planes? 

A As you know, the Mystére is soon to be included, 
I hope, in the “offshore procurement” contracts. 


Capacity for ‘Offshore’ Orders 

Q Could France absorb twice as many of our “off- 
shore procurement” orders? 

A That would depend upon the specifications. 

Q Well, how about light arms and ammunition? 

A We are able to produce much more in this do- 
main than we are now doing. 

Q How many Mystéres could you produce? 

A I cannot answer that. I must insist on the follow- 
ing point: We are asking the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization to make plans for a longer period than 
one year. This is very important in answering the 
question you have asked me. Only if we plan for sev- 
eral years can we develop our capacity for making 
arms and planes rapidly. We will equip these factories, 
and that will enable us to reduce the cost of arma- 
ments. 

Q Have you received any encouragement for this 
idea? 

A Yes. I suppose a program could-be drawn up 
subject to annual adjustments by Congress, as is done 
each year by the French Parliament with regard to 
the Monnet plan. After all, we have had the Marshall 
Plan, and we have been able to appreciate the benefits 
of being able to organize on the basis of several years. 

Q Are your fiscal burdens heavier in France, heav- 
ier than before the war? 

A Much heavier. 

Q Could you say approximately how much heavier? 

A Certainly at least 50 per cent, to which must be 
added social-security charges. The rate of taxation on 
corporations has more than doubled since 1938. The 
fate of taxation on individuals is more difficult to 
compare. For some the rate is very much heavier, for 
others it is undoubtedly a little lighter. Such is the 
case of a person with children. The exemptions for 
children are very high. Also the greater part of social 
security goes to persons with children. This family 
policy—we are by far the country that gives the most 
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..» ‘Taxation on corporations more than doubled since ‘38’ 






for children—has been a great success. The birth rate 
is much higher since the Liberation than before the 
war, almost 30,per cent more. This is a good thing. If 
the birth rate had continued as it was before the war 
I don’t know how we would have been able to furnish 
the necessary defense man power we did a few years. 

Q Is the population increasing now? 

A Certainly. We will soon have 3 million more in- 
habitants than at the Liberation, an increase of nearly 
8 per cent in 8 years. This is explained by the fact 
that not only the birth rate is higher but the death 
rate, particularly of young children, is much lower. 
The result is that the average life span is longer. Do 
you know that in comparison to 1938 we have almost 
25 per cent more children of 4 years of age and under? 

Q Is your level of industrial production as high as 
before the war? 

A In 1952 it had exceeded the 1938 level by almost 
45 per cent. 

Q What was your best year before the war? 

A 1929. 

Q Is your level of production above that of 1929? 

A Comparison isnot easy, because there have been 
many changes in our industry since then. But, on the 
whole, one might say that the actual level of produc- 
tion is about 8 per cent higher than that of 1929. For 
certain other products it is very much more. It is cer- 
tain that our capacity for refining, for example, has 
tripled in comparison with the prewar. 


Outlook for French Industry 

Q Your industrial production has increased in 1952. 
Will it continue to increase in 1953? 

A There is a slight recession at the moment. De- 
cember and January were not good. February is al- 
ready better, and I hope that March will confirm this 
tendency. It is true that in certain branches there is 
unemployment. 

Q But you haven’t much unemployment now, have 
you? 

A No, but in certain industries there is not enough 
work to provide a 48-hour week. Certain factories 
cannot work more than 30 or 25 hours a week, for 
example, in certain industrial fields, in a region which 
I crossed not very long ago, on my way to inaugurate 
the new Montelimar dam. On the other hand, in other 
sectors—armaments, electronics, etc.—there are peo- 
ple working 55 and even 60 hours a week. 

Q Could you make a comparison of the recovery of 
France after the last two wars? 

A First, it is necessary to realize that the 1939-45 
war, if it has cost less French lives than that of 1914- 
18—that is, 600,000 instead of 1,350,000—has cost 
France much more in other fields. 

In 1945, about 25 per cent of our houses were de- 
stroyed or made unusable, instead of 9 per cent in 


(Continued on page 30) 





.-- War Il ‘damages two and a half times’ those of War | 


1918. Our transport system was 60 per cent out of com- 
mission. Industrial plants were badly hit. Numerous 
machines had been destroyed or taken away by the 
occupation forces. War damages represent two and a 
half times those of the first war. 

Finally, too often some damages which are impos- 
sible to evaluate are forgotten, like the disappearance 
of all the stocks, the wear of the machinery which was 
left and above all the lack of technological progress 
at a time when the war effort pushed all the nations 
that were free into a prodigious industrial expansion. 
In a general way, the consequences of war have dis- 
appeared much more quickly after the last war. 

In 1951, six years after the armistice, France had 
the same number of inhabitants as in 1938, whereas it 
took 12 years for France to regain after 1918 the pop- 
ulation she had in 1913. 

Industrial production reached its prewar level again 
in three years, whilst it took six years after the first 
World War. 

As early as 1949, our capacity to produce was 20 per 
cent superior to that of 1938. In the first semester of 
1950, just before the Korean war, exports were paying 
for 73 per cent of imports instead of 66 per cent be- 
fore the war. The balance of our accounts was in sight. 

The investment effort has made possible a certain 
modernization of our machine tools. Such a rapid re- 
covery has been possible thanks only to the generous 
aid given by the American people and to the sacrifices 
made by the French people, who accepted a quicker 
rise in their national income than in their standard 
of living and a rebuilding of their industry before 
that of their homes. 


Aiding Agriculture 

Q Do you intend to invest more in consumer goods? 
In the Monnet plan a great part goes to the heavy in- 
dustries, doesn’t it? 

A The second plan will allocate the greater part 
first to agriculture. 

Q What investment is needed in agriculture? 

A It is necessary to ameliorate the distribution of 
meat, which means the building of modern slaughter- 
houses. We must also mechanize French agriculture. 
The great difficulty is that the land has been greatly 
divided in France. The first to be done is to get the 
peasants to exchange their small holdings in order to 
regroup them. I could do this in my own little district 
because the people live in the valley and the fields are 
on a plateau, but it is often difficult to convince the 
peasants that it is to their interest to have larger hold- 
ings. 

Q What of the other internal problems? 

A There are many. I suppose that is so in every 
country. I discussed with Mr. Benson [U. S. Secretary 
of Agriculture] the farm problem and the control of 
prices. It is a problem that is always extremely acute 


in a country where half of the population is living in 
the country by the products of its acreage. 

Q Do you support farm prices in France still? 

A We have regulations since 1936 about wheat, and 
the price of wheat is fixed by the Government, by the 
Wheat Office, and the man who grows wheat is entitled 
to sell it to the Office and the buyer is obliged to buy it 
at the price. It is a guarantee that the wheat which js 
produced is sold. 

Q Does your Government control the price of but- 
ter in France? 

A No, but it fixes the price of milk, the maximum 
price. 


Control on Milk Prices 

Q The maximum price? 

A Yes. Because of the organization of the dairy 
market, there is a price in winter and there is a price 
in summer. 

Q Can you give us some idea of the tax problem in 
France; that is, the problem of raising the revenue? 

A Well, you know what is the proportion of the na- 
tional income that goes to taxes and social security— 
it is 38 to 39 per cent of the national income that goes 
to taxes. 

Q That is taxes at all levels, including local govern- 
ment? 

A Yes; 38 to 39 per cent of the national income goes 
for taxes of all the communities and to the social-se- 
curity institutions. It is a heavy burden. I know only 
one which is higher, and that is Great Britain’s. It is 
much higher than in Germany, much higher than in 
Italy, much higher than anyplace except the United 
Kingdom. 

Q What proportion of the tax is paid by individuals 
and what proportion is paid by corporations? 

A I could not give you those figures. 

Q How heavy is the burden on individuals? 

A Any comparison is difficult as far as direct taxa- 
tion is concerned; it is much higher as far as indirect 
taxation is concerned. 

Q We read occasionally that you have widespread 
tax evasion; is that so? 

A There has been a lot of exaggeration on the sub- 
ject. It is certain that there has been a tendency which 
dates far back into the past toward tax evasion in 
France. Don’t forget that the French staged the Rev- 
olution, that of 1789, largely because of the burden of 
taxes. 

To come back to the present time, fraud developed 
greatly during the German occupation, fraud in ra- 
tioning and distribution. The black market became 
almost a kind of national duty, which naturally led 
to fiscal fraud. These bad habits, unhappily, con- 
tinued after the Liberation, because the scarcity also 
continued and because the taxes were greatly in- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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DRY FREIGHT AND 
REFRIGERATED VANS 


TANK-TRAILERS 
FOR ALL LIQUIDS 


BY ITS VALUE! 


tion equipment can pay. When you put a Fruehauf 
in service, you know it will stay there, hard at work 
for a long time—a major asset in your business be- 
cause of its low maintenance cost, unmatched depend- 
ability, and high resale value. 


JUDGE A TRAILER as you’d judge any investment— 
by its value— by the amount and dependability of the 
return, or service, it will give you. Original price 
alone is no criterion of a Trailer. There are some 
bargains that aren’t bargains at all if you ask this 
question: “Does the Trailer have all the specifications 
it needs to do my job most profitably?” 


When you invest in a Fruehauf Trailer, you know 
you will receive the maximum return that transporta- 


Considering their earning power — considering the 
value Fruehaufs give you as a result of high-quality 
construction and exclusive Fruehauf features— there 
are actually no lower-priced Trailers to be had. 


Be sure, then, to get your money’s worth next time 
you buy a Trailer. Invest wisely—in a Fruehauf! 


World’s Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Detroit 32, Michigan 





IN EVERY BUSINESS —FRUEHAUF TRAILERS PAY A BIGGER RETURN! 








... ‘Today fiscal fraud, tax evasion, is diminishing’ 


creased. Great efforts have been made to rectify the 
situation. I, myself, as Minister of Finance in 1948, 
reorganized the fiscal administration. Controls have 
been multiplied and sanctions applied more severely. 
Today, fiscal fraud, tax evasion, which the Govern- 
ment continues to combat vigorously, is diminishing. 

I should like to add just one thing. When I was sum- 
moned to appear at a session of NATO in 1951, I was 
cross-examined and I was asked why it was that in 
France we had so big indirect taxes and so little di- 
rect taxation. I replied that the population of France 
did not like personal income tax—that is true of the 
people of all countries—but we have two special rea- 
sons: the size of our rural population, which is always 
difficult to reach with a personal tax, and the small- 
ness of the average income of the inhabitant, which 
makes taxation relatively very heavy and the absolute 
fiscal return cannot amount to very much. 

But because of the tremendous burden on the budg- 
et and the insufficient returns of income tax, even 
though the rate is heavy, it was necessary to increase 
indirect taxing—this is to say, tax not the revenue but 
the spending. This is the reason why indirect taxing 
is very much heavier in France than in other coun- 
tries. This is also one of the reasons why prices are 
higher. 

Q That gives you an export problem, then? 

A Yes, it does. More than a year ago, when I was 
Minister of Finance, I noticed that in many cases the 
level of prices was the real problem but not always, 


nor for all products. At the present time we have been 
able to increase our exports in certain regions. For 
other countries we have been the victims of restric- 
tions on imports. This is the case for Great Britain, 
who discriminates against products which are not of 
first necessity. This means that Great Britain does 
not buy the products we make well and that we could 
sell her. The recent announcement of the English min- 
isters at OEEC [Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation] of a loosening of their restrictions 
made me happy for my own country. 

On the other hand not so long ago we have been 
able to place large orders for our heavy industry in 
South America, which isn’t bad. In some cases it is 
not the prices but the supply that is the problem. 
Another problem: Today Japan has come back on the 
market. The Japanese were always hard competitors 
to beat because of the cheapness of their labor. 

Q What do you think of the rumors circulating in 
the U.S. about anti-Americanism in France? 

A I have not read these reports but I am told that 
every day articles are published in the U. S. that are 
not flattering for France. Frenchmen never conclud- 
ed from that that Americans did not like France. 
What I know is that the great majority of Frenchmen 
do not forget what Americans have done for France 
in two wars and since their liberation and what they 
are still doing today. 

There exists, it is true, an anti-American party that 
you know very well: the Communist Party. 


I. ocean 
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PREMIER MAYER: “The great majority of Frenchmen do not forget what Americans have done for France“ 
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at every Turn! ; 
You can feel it every time you turn the 
wheel—when GM Power Steering* 
lends its helping hand! You maneuver 
in traffic with incredible ease, and 

you can park with just one finger! 





at every Stop! 


You can feel it every time you pivot 
your foot to the new low-level brake 
pedal—when Power Brakes* go into 
action! You get quicker, safer, surer 
stops—with only half the effort! 











at every Go! 


You can feel it the moment you step on 
the accelerator—when Oldsmobile’s 
mighty “Rocket” Engine sends you on 
your way with a flashing surge of power! 
Turning ... stopping... going... 
here is the power car of the year! 


*Optional at extra cost. 














Car illustrated above: Super “88” 
Holiday Coupé, A General Motors value. 


"POCKET" ENGINE OLDS iM Oo B i L. E 





(Advertisement) 


SINCE THE OUTBREAK of war in Korea, America 
has been working against time to build up its Air 
Power. Only our military leaders and Congress 
can decide how much Air Power we should have 
at any given time. Yet, as a leading manufacturer, 
we feel a responsibility to help you understand 
the vast complexity of modern aircraft . . . and 
why a “happy medium” level of production must 
be maintained in peace so that we can expand 
quickly to meet emergencies. Second-best Air 
Power is not enough in war. America’s future 
security demands a long-range Air Power pro- 
gram in peace as well as in emergencies. 
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CONVAIR B-36s, POWERED BY SIX PRATT & WHITNEY 3800 H P. ENGINES AND FOUR JETS, FLY FARTHER THAN ANY OTHER BOMBERS IN THE WORLD. 





NINETY-TWO-TON BOMBERS, 600 MPH BOEING B-47s, FUTURE ALL-JET GIANT,..THE BOEING B-52,NEEDED FAST DOUGLAS RB 66s HAVE BEEN ORDERED BY 
ARE JOINING AIR FORCE UNITS IN QUANTITY, ABOUT 8 MILLION MAN-HOURS TO DESIGN THE USAF FOR RECONNAISSANCE MISSIONS, 








TWICE THE RANGE 


| BUT 4 TIMES HARDER TO BUILD 
| Mighty intercontinental bomber fleets are now ready 
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The giants are ready! At guarded bases across the land, 


—§ full years after initial production began 


fleets of B-36s are poised to retaliate immediately if any 
enemy should start a global war. 


The ability of these aircraft to deliver atom bombs to 
any major target in the world has given this nation a 
priceless advantage in long-range striking power . . . and 
precious time in which to begin rebuilding overall air 
strength. But building B-36s has been a hard, exacting job. 


Their size and complexity are staggering. So big are 


they that their fuel alone, at capacity, weighs more than 


afully-loaded bomber of World War II. Their complexity 


| is illustrated by equipment like the radar bombing system. 
' This alone weighs almost a ton, compared to a mere 50 
; pounds for the famous bombsight of 1945. 


You can well imagine the problems involved in design, 


development and production of these giants—and even 


newer types that are well under way. Everything about 
them takes more time and costs more money. But America 
can be grateful that military leaders, nearly a decade ago, 
authorized their production . . . and that the country’s 
aircraft industry had the skill and capacity to deliver them. 


For today your Air Force has bombers with twice the 
range, 14 times the speed, 3 times the bombload, and the 
ability to fly much higher than World War II’s biggest, 
the B-29. And despite the problems involved in the pro- 


~ duction of these and other planes, the American aircraft 


















industry has increased its production rate 5 times since 
the outbreak of war in Korea in June, 1950. 





U. S. MILITARY AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 
IN MILLIONS OF AIRFRAME POUNDS 
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AS YOU CAN SEE by the above graph, even with the war raging, it 


| took 5 years to reach peak production of 96,369 planes. Then output 
Was cut to less than 2% of peak, and productive capacity was al- 


‘lowed to deteriorate. No one advocates all-out production in peace, 


© but it is apparent that if the nation is to meet emergencies such as 


occurred in 194] and 1950, it must have a sustained airpower program. 














EVEN SUCH FACILITIES as Convair’s huge plant are taxed by 
today’s mammoth planes. Here, a B-36 is hoisted so that the 4-story 
tail will drop and clear the factory roof. This giant contains 68,000 
shop-made parts, not including bolts, nuts, rivets, any of the parts 
in its 10 engines or any of the complex Government-furnished equip- 
ment. This plane called for over 87,000 “‘custom-made”’ tools. 


RADAR BOMBING SYSTEMS, 40 times heavier than 1945 bomb- 
sights, are an example of complex equipment in modern bombers, At 
today’s high speeds and altitudes, electronics systems solve combat 
problems far beyond human abilities.Such systems—still under secur- 
ity wraps—required years to design and build. But with them, major 
targets can be hit from 40,000 feet, in darkness or foulest weather. 





SIX BIG PRATT & WHITNEY WASP MAJORS provide almost 
23,000 h.p. for the Convair B-36—more power than three diesel- 
electric locomotives. Together with four jets, they push the 178-ton 
bomber to stratospheric altitudes of 40,000 feet and higher. These 
24-cylinder engines required about 730,000 man-hours to design 
and more than 11,000 special tools, jigs and fixtures to build. 
















UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION .- EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Pratt & Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard propellers and aircraft equipment, Chance Vought airplanes, and 
Sikorsky helicopters for the United States’ armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 
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How Shipping Squeeze Hurts China 


She‘s Starved for a Few—but Vital—Thing; 


Communist China at last is 
being pinched where it hurts— 
in her vital supply line from 
the West. 

Free world, under pressure 
from U.S., is clamping down, 
nov, supplies only 10 per cent of 
China’s imports. 

All the rest must come from 
Russia and satellites. Load on 
them is getting severe. 

Blockade still has holes, but 
they‘re closing one by Bne. 


Reported from WASHINGTON, 
TOKYO, HONG KONG and MACAO 
An economic noose is being tight- 

ened about Communist China. Ships 
belonging to nations of the free world 
are being withdrawn from trading in 
strategic materials at ports of Com- 
munist China. One international agree- 
ment after another is helping to fix 
the noose in place: The squeeze is 
being felt. 

This is a reason for the tumult over 
private deals between Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy of Wisconsin and a group 
of Greek shipowners. Out of it grew a 
controversy with the State Department. 
It tended to put the spotlight on Com- 
munist China’s shipping problems. 

It developed that the State Depart- 
ment was busy working out international 
agreements by which Great Britain, 
France, Greece and other nations in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization were 
tightening the screws on trade with Com- 
munist China. 

Sixty per cent of the free-world ves- 
sels calling at Communist China’s ports 
have been flying the British flag. There 
have been 20 or 30 of these each month. 
Next in line were the ships of Greece, 
Denmark and Norway. 

Senate investigators digging into the 
question turned up the fact that the 
United States, itself, has a stake in 45 
ships that have traded at Communist 
China’s ports. These are among the 
World War II merchant ships on which 
this Government still holds large mort- 
gages. Some payments are in arrears. 
Fifty-one other ships on which this na- 
tion holds mortgages have traded with 


36 


other Iron Curtain countries. The 96 
ships fly Greek, Italian and French flags. 

These ships, along with others of free 
nations, are being hampered by the new 
controls. 

In spite of the new clamps on trade, 
there still is a trickle of strategic ma- 
terials into Communist China from the 
free world. They flow in through Hong 
Kong, Macao and other holes in the 
blockade. But the Communists are de- 
veloping real shortages. 

Tokyo reports plain signs of these 
shortages. 

The Chinese Communists grabbed at 
an Egyptian offer of raw cotton. They 


SENATOR JOSEPH McCARTHY 
...@ tighter noose around Red China 


took rice away from famine-starved Chi- 
nese and, for a third less than the world 
price, traded it to Ceylon for rubber. 
Americans are being offered at cut rates 
anything China produces. 

U.S. Treasury men are busy all 
through the area plugging up trade loop- 
holes. A firm hand is closing the door 
against Chinese exports to the United 
States. And, what with a glut in Eastern 
European markets on such things, the 
Chinese Communists are up to their ears 
in tung oil and pig bristles, which the 
U.S. uses for paints and brushes. 

The crackdown on Communist China’s 
trade is not too gentle. A Norwegian 
shipper sent $49,000 of machine-tool 
bits to the Communists, passing them off 


as less strategic wood bits. The U.S, 
Treasury learned of the deception. |t 
froze $400,000 of the shipper’s assets 
that happened to be in the United 
States. That was a warning to others, 

A trade agreement offered by Chi. 
nese Communists to Japanese business. 
men 10 months ago is floundering} 
because the Japanese found that the 
Communists wanted goods that are on 
the strategic-materials list, chiefly ma 
chinery. And the Japanese are co-oper 
ating in the embargo. 

In this situation, most of the Chinese 
trade is coming from Russia and the 
satellites. Any American flying south 
from Tokyo to Okinawa sees Russian 
ships, loaded to the gunwales, crawling 
toward Shanghai, Tsingtao, Port Arthur 
and Dairen. 

Only about 10 per cent of Communist 
China’s imports now is coming in from 
sources outside Russia and the Soviet 
satellite countries—down from 70 pet 
cent, according to Chinese figures. But 
this is the crucial 10 per cent. Most of 
it gets to Communist China through the 
South China Sea, some legally, some i+ 
legally. 

In the Ladrone Islands, there is 
plenty of smuggling activity. Swarms of 
junks and sampans cluster about. ships 
flving the flags of Britain, Pakistan and 
Greece. Booms swing big wooden cases, 
crates and bags of stuff off the ships to 
the decks of junks. 

There is little the authorities at Hong 
Kong or Macao can do about this. The 
Ladrone Islands, held by the Commv- 
nists, lie at the mouth of the Pear! River, 
about halfway between Hong Kong and 
Macao. The junks haul the goods from 
the islands up the river to Canton. 

Macao, « Portuguese colony, is ar 
other haven for smugglers. It holds about 
250,000 Chinese who live from gam- 
bling, prostitution,y opium, smuggling, 
piracy and the gold trade. 

Portuguese officials say frankly that if 
the Chinese Communists wanted to do | 
so, they could wipe out the colony over 
night. Already the rice supply has been 
cut down. But they insist that they cor 
trol trade with the mainland. 

“Certainly there are leaks,” they say. 
“One cannot be perfect in a city thronged 
with junks from who knows where a 
a Chinese population that moves by 
water. But the leaks are infinitesimal, 
perhaps 10 per cent. We receive all our 
food from China, or most of it; we cannot 
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deny that trade, movement of goods, 
should not be entirely one way.” 

No one knows how many junks oper- 
ate around Macao. Thousands are to be 
seen lining the Communist shore of Lapa 
Island, close by. These tiny craft rarely 
are registered in any port. Each is owned 
by a family that lives and dies aboard. 
The junk is their home. They rarely owe 
allegiance to any country. 

Goods delivered in Macao on an im- 
port license for a factory or a garage 
can go out by night on the back of a 
coolie to a junk and disappear. 

Hong Kong is in a somewhat similar 
situation. Big seagoing junks of 50 tons 
or more move about in the harbor. Large 
freighters load and unload with the help 
of junks, under the guns of warships. 

The big British trading houses in Hong 
Kong do little or no business with Com- 
munist China. But the experts in Hong 
Kong estimate that, until the British 
started cracking down, 75 per cent of 
the Chinese trade was done in British 
ships, some out of Hong Kong, some out 
of London, some legal, some illegal. The 
ships often are chartered to Chinese 
businessmen. 

Legal trade between Hong Kong and 
Communist China amounted to 90 mil- 
lion.dollars last year. It did not include 
any items on the embargo list. But it did 
include 24.6 million dollars’ worth of 
medicine. 

Best estimates are that less than 1 per 
cent of the goods that Hong Kong gets 
from the rest of the world leaks through 
into Communist China. Chinese agents, 
some of them merchants of good repu- 
tation, look over imports to see what 
merchants are getting goods that Com- 
munist China wants. Then they find an 
industrialist to serve as a front and buy 
the machinery or equipment. If the ma- 
terials cannot be bought they are stolen. 
The.junks haul it away to the interior. 

But, as a result of the crackdown, these 
eforts provide only a driblet of what 
Communist China needs to fight a war. 

Communist China’s imports from 
the free world have been a sore point 
ever since the Peiping Government went 
into war on the side of the North Ko- 
rans. The U.S. has wanted a full- 
fledged embargo. The Battle Act of 1951 
hid down a demand by Congress for 
tight controls. It forbade the shipment 
of strategic materials into Iron Curtain 
countries, U.S. Allies that get aid from 
this country were required to halt such 
shipments or lose American aid. 

One by one the countries are falling 
into line and putting new items on the 
blockade lists. And all across the board, 

shipments to Iron Curtain countries 
we getting thinner. But Communist 
China, busy with war, is feeling the 
Mueeze most painfully. 
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WHAT'S AHEAD FOR COLLEGE BOYS 


Jobs Plentiful . . . Pay Good . . . Many to be Deferred 


College boys, graduating with technical de- 
grees, never had it so good. Industry woos 
them. Pay often starts at $400 a month. 

Are these youngsters any better than their 
fathers—or as good? How long will the de- 
mand last for engineers? What other fields 


look promising as careers? 


Answers to these and other. questions are 
given in the following interview with Maynard 
M. Boring, manager of the General Electric 
Company's Technical Personnel Divisions. 
Boring has interviewed more than 
100,000 students for jobs since 1922. 


Mr. 


Q Just how high are starting salaries 
for college graduates these days, Mr. 
Boring? 

A Well, the national average of 200 
companies last spring was about $325 
per month. The lowest we heard of was 
$278 a month and the highest was about 
$450. Now, this year, the average is 
about $350, with some cases of $500 a 
month and up being reported. That 
$350 average is the starting salary for 
a typical 21-year-old bachelor in engi- 
neering. It doesn’t seem possible to some 
of the old-timers who got out in the de- 
pression. 

Q What about accountants, lawyers, 
other graduates? 

A They don’t get the premiums that 





the engineering and science graduates 
are collecting these days, of course. The 
good technical man has always had an 
edge, in starting salary, over other col- 
lege graduates. But graduates in all fields 
are doing very well—except those going 
into teaching. The teaching pay scale is 
still low. 

Q Are pay rates still headed up? 

A Starting rates apparently are stabi- 
lizing a bit, now. 

Q What about the Ph.D’s? 

A The average going rate for a Ph.D. 
as green as grass is about $6,800 a year. 
That is for one who has done nothing 
but go to school for a number of years. 

Q Is that more than the professors 
average? 
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A Yes, and that causes a serious prob- 
lem—some students are going out and 
making more than their professors are 
making and the profs want to go along. 

Q Do the college boys feel pretty in 
dependent when they are in such short 
supply? 

A They do, indeed. 

Q Is there a nation-wide shortage of 
young technicians? 

A Yes. I am chairman of the Survey 
Committee of Engineers Joint Council, 
which is supposed to keep its fingers on 
supply and demand of technical people. 
A year ago our survey indicated the} 
country was short about 80,000 engi 
neers. The shortage is less now because 
industry has learned to do a better job in 
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ysing the engineers it has, and because 
the tooling up for defense is fairly well 
along. 

Our latest survey indicates that we 
should have a supply of about 30,000 
new graduate engineers each year for 
normal industry operation, plus another 
10,000 to 12,000 graduates to take care of 
defense needs. That’s a total of about 
42,000 needed. The colleges are actually 
graduating about 21,000 this year. 

Q Those are engineers alone? 

A Yes. As for scientists, there are 
about half the number of scientists in the 
country as there are engineers, and the 
shortage of scientists is just about as 
serious. 

Q So engineering is still a very prom- 
ising field for a young man to enter? 

A Extremely so. The long-term trend 
still favors the engineer. In 1890, we 
had 290 workers for each engineer. Now, 
we have 50 workers per engineer. To- 
day's defense effort, the advent of atomic 
energy, the increase in engineered things 
that go in our homes-—all-electric kitch- 
ens and so on—all make for a tremendous 
tise in the amount of engineering needed. 

It's a very complex problem to pro- 
vide the scientific and engineering man 
power needed for this expanding nation. 

Q Where are the greatest shortages? 

A Electrical and chemical engineers 
are most needed. A large percentage of 
civil engineers are working on Govern- 
ment construction projects, and the need 
there is leveling off, since construction is 
pretty well along so far as the defense ef- 
fort is concerned. Most of us feel that it 
really doesn’t matter a great deal what a 
boy takes in college. As long as he is a 
good engineer, he can shift around. 

Q Are the schools at capacity now? 

A No, not in the upper classes. The 
freshman load is very heavy, however. 
In the high schools they have been en- 
couraging too many unqualified students 
to go into engineering. We haven’t been 
selecting them carefully enough. 


Q The attrition rate among freshmen 
is pretty high? 

A Yes—above normal. One of the rea- 
sons for the high losses at the begin- 
ning college level is that the boys are not 
properly prepared in today’s high schools. 

Q High schools do not offer enough 
math and science? 

A Well, the subjects are there, but, 
with so-called progressive education, we 
have been losing sight of two of the most 
fundamental things that we ought to 
teach our children; that is, to work and 
to think. When you make everything a 
game, as they do in the present secondary 
education, and when they emphasize so- 
called social studies which require very 
little thinking, it just is not very good 
training. 

Various signs show up. At the Oregon 
State College, for instance, 56 per cent 
of the students who applied for engineer- 
ing were deficient in mathematics. We 
find at the University of Illinois, as an 
example, that they are having a terrible 
time. The high-school students just can’t 
handle the work. At City College in New 
York they told me recently that, of 432 
students who applied for engineering, 
300 couldn’t handle the work. Another 
place says 70 per cent of its beginning 
engineering students are deficient. A 
survey made by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation last year shows that, in the 28,000 
high schools in the United States, less 
than 20 per cent of the youngsters are 
taking any mathematics beyond arith- 
metic. Less than 15 per cent are taking 
chemistry. Less than 5 per cent are tak- 
ing physics. And yet we expect a heavy 
drift of those people to go into science 
and engineering. 

Many will just not be ready for it, un- 
less there is some work done at the high- 
school level. 

Q Do we need more technological 
high schools? 

A Yes. However, I do not think it is 
necessary to build a lot of new school 
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buildings. We have the facilities. We 
are terribly short of teachers, largely be- 
cause the pay scale is relatively low. New 
York State alone is short of 1,700 science 
teachers. We as a nation are going to 
have to recognize that we are processing 
the most valuable raw material we have, 
our young people. And, if we- don’t get 
busy and make it attractive for both men 
and women to go in for education, we 
are liable to fall flat on our faces, espe- 
cially since the evidence is very clear that 
Russia is producing many scientists, pos- 
sibly with longer training than ours. 

Q In your experience over the years, 
have the attitudes of these youngsters 
changed? Do they make poorer engineers * 
now, or better ones? 

A I would say basically they are bet- 
ter. I am all for the young fellow of to- 
day. I think he is two-fisted, willing to 
fight for his rights—sometimes too much 
so. I believe our future is assured as long 
as we keep on driving to improve their 
education. Most of the things they have 
trouble with are things they should have 
learned at their mothers’ knees when they 
were 5 or 6 years old. 

Q Do they need more coddling? Will 
they work as hard? 

A I would say at the time they get 
out of school they are very cocky. They 
are in the driver’s seat at the moment. 
But it doesn't take very long to get 
them down to normal, and by giving 
them a good example and by throwing a 
job at them that has to be done in a 
specific time, they blunder through and 
get it done. 

Q Do your engineers get enough of 
the humanities—do they know why they 
are doing the things they are doing? 

A No, that is one of the lessons that 
we have neglected most. Since I’ve been 
in this game I have brought in over 
12,000 men and I’ve known them all 
pretty well. I have never seen one fail 
through lack of technical ability. Their 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Retail Credit Company 


(an Help You 


«‘check personal habits 
and attitudes” of 


job applicants 


A construction firm with highly se- 
cret Government contracts wrote us 
as follows on the completeness of 


Personnel Selection Reports 


“It is impossible for a personnel 
department to make as thorough a 
check on the qualifications, per- 
sonal habits and attitudes of ap- 
plicants for employment as can be 
made by a private organization such 
as yours which is especially geared 
for such work.” 





These reports are based on the most 
dependable method of investigation 
— interviews with logical sources by 
skilled investigators. 

More than 3,200 
SKILLED INVESTIGATORS, 
carefully selected, thoroughly 
trained, organized to cover North 

America, are available to you. 
Please write Home Office for booklet: 


“BETTER SELECTION OF PERSONNEL” 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Investigative Service Anywhere in 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico. 
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failures are always in their inability to 
handle the human-relations problem in 
one form or another. And, as you trace 
down the difficulties of the man, you 
usually find it’s the women of the men 
who cause the trouble. Basically, we al- 
ways hire not a man, but a family. And 
money worries, sickness, quarrels at 
home always affect the job. 

Q What is your advice for a boy grad- 
uating from high school this spring? Is 
he better off to go out and work until he 
is drafted, or should he enter college, 
knowing that he may not be allowed to 
complete more than a year? 

A Under present regulations, a boy 
can stay in school if he is a good student. 
Draft rules permit the top quarter of 
the freshman class to continue. If he 
stays in that level, he can go on through. 
Of course, he keeps the obligation to 
serve his military duty after graduation. 

I'm inclined to think it would be bet- 
ter if a’ boy went into service and got it 
over with before he goes to college. 
That’s what will happen automatically 
under Universal Military Training, and 
we will come to that sooner or later. 

Q You think he will make a better 
engineering student after service? 

A Yes. He will be more mature. 

Q He won't have forgotten his basic 
math from high school? 

A No, I don’t think so. Basic math is 
renewed rather easilv. 

Q What about the boy who is gradu- 
ating from college this spring? Is he bet- 
ter off to come into your company and 
then be drafted after six months or a 
year, or should he go into service and 
get it over with? 

A It is very difficult to make a flat 
statement about that at the moment. I 
look at it from a national slant. There is a 
very pressing national need for his serv- 
ices at home right now, if he is an en- 
gineer, or scientist, or doctor. 

Q Do you get draft deferments for 
some graduates? 

A Yes, we do. We are getting excel- 
lent consideration from Selective Serv- 
ice boards when we present an honest 
case—and they are the only kind we will 
present. 

Q What do you call an “honest” de- 
ferment? 

A There are any number of them. 
Let’s look back at one which is a little 
spectacular, but typical. During World 
War II we developed—and IL can give 
you parallel instances today—a gadget 
known as a “flight engineer,” a synchro- 
nizing device for tying the motors of a 
four-motored bomber together. 

We were asked to send a fellow over 
to England to show the British how to 
use this. We had a bad time with Selec- 
tive Service because we had to send a 
fellow 23 years old. The reason we sent 


this boy is that in his mind, and in ap 
other mind of the ripe old age of 26, was 
all the information in the United State 
on this gadget. | 

Q And there are similar instances to 
day? : 

A Many. Jet engines and the electron. 
ic business are young men’s games aff 
the way. 

Q How do you request deferment iq 
a typical case? 

A We tell the boy’s local board what 
our plans are for the boy. We are likely 
to have any number of spots where ap 
engineer is needed and we tell the 
board exactly what the man is going to 
do. By and large, the boards have beer 
very fair with us. They: turn down about 
20 per cent of our requests. 

We do lose some tough ones, of 
course. One boy is going into service 
next month. He was a Purdue graduate, 
very capable, with all the specifications, 
and his specialty is guided missiles, ag 
critical as anything we have in this 
country. 

Yet, his local board, the State appeal 
board and the national appeal board 
have thrown him into 1-A. So that is the 
end of that fight. Snooping around to 
find out what was wrong in this case, we 
discovered that apparently there was an 
anonymous letter in the boy’s draft fold 
er—and there are in a great many- 
where someone made the remark: “My 
boy had to go, why shouldn’t this guy” 
And the whole deferment system breaks 
down, and he goes. But that case isa 
rare exception, really. 

Q You say there are about 21,000 en- 
gineers graduating this spring? 

A Yes. 

Q About how many will you get for 
civilian industry, after the draft and 
ROTC take their shares? 

A About 10,000. That will be the to 
tal of engineers available to the 5,200 
companies that are recruiting engineers 
and other specialists this spring. My com- 
pany comes along to look for 600 men, 
Westinghouse needs some. So do 
A.T.&T., General Motors, RCA and all 
the others. We’re all in the same boat. 

Q About the men who go directly to 
military duty—are they used in scientific 
and engineering branches, or do most of 
them end up in the infantry? 

A The military gives some attention 
to putting men where they can best 
serve, but there are many cases where 
this isn’t done. There is no question but 
that we could do a much better job at 
the reception centers in identifying these 
young people and then trying to use what 
they have to the best advantage. 

Q Does the average man forget what 
he learned at college after two years 
in service? 

(Continued on page 42) 
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A touch of STATESMANSHIP 


“A politician thinks ahead to the next election ...a statesman to the next generation.” 


There’s a parallel in business, too. We, at Evans, try to measure up in all of our 

plants—to being business ‘‘statesmen.” We always try to think, not just about 

your order, but about your business . . . your problems. . . your future. 

Because we take more than a work-a-day interest in serving our customers... 

an interest that revolutionized railroad car loading, saving railroads and shippers 

millions of dollars...an interest that solved truck and bus heating and ventilating WSG0 GAEnnnTE 
problems and provided improved and economical automotive battery separators... raisnean Lonsing Sarrany suoamavons.ere.| | 
an interest that turned to making aircraft parts and cargo tie-down equipment, 

smoke generators and machine gun mounts, and other devices for the military ... 

an interest that has helped many companies with product development and 

custom manufacturing problems. 


We not only take pride in the quality products we make, but we take an interest 
in helping them solve customers’ problems. We’d like to talk about yours. 
Evans Products Company, Dept. AA-4, Plymouth, Michigan. 
Plants at Plymouth, Mich.; Coos Bay and Roseburg, 
Ore.; Vancouver, B. C. 
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_ washrooms all over America . . . in 

office buildings, factories, schools, hos- 
pitals, restaurants, passenger terniinals, 
public buildings . . . towels made of 
MOSINEE forest fibres are helping mil- 
lions of busy Americans keep healthfully 
clean, Special MOSINEE treatment of 
fibres makes these towels highly absorb- 
ent, unusually strong when wet, and 
pleasingly soft to the skin . . . to assure 
efficient, economical, satisfying towel 
service. 

Through scientific laboratory controls 
and uniform quality production controls, 
the mills of Mosinee produce specially 
treated fibres for many industries . . . 
fibres that perform specific functions in 
many products that contribute to modern 
industry and better living. 

Frequently manufacturers find that 
MOSINEE forest fibres provide profit- 
able answers to critical product problems. 
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A No. 

Q You have seen many come back? 

A Yes, and by and large those who 
have done some kind of technical work 
while in service are right up to date and 
in good shape. Those who come back 
from the infantry or similar assignments 
have learned other things that help 
toward maturity, so that eventually they 
balance out. Some of the boys are pretty 
bitter about their experiences, of course. 

Q About the loss of time? 

A That’s right. 

Q Is a boy coming back from service 
better off to go right into private indus- 
try, or should he go back to school for a 
year or two to brush up? 

A You have to generalize in answer- 
ing that question. But, broadly speaking, 
I feel that too many boys are going out 
for graduate work. The average man 


THE FORMULA: ENGINEERING DEGREE EQUALS DOLLARS 


———$—_ 


coming back from service, especialy 
those who have been in battle, tends j) 
offset the gain made by those who sta 
at home, rather quickly. 

Q Aren’t many technically _ traing 
people coming back from service nov, 
with their two years completed? 

A Yes. But one problem we have 
trying to find these fellows at the mil. 
tary separation centers. If there is a basig 
plan for assisting these men to find jobs 
I haven't seen any evidence of it. And 
judging from their conversations, many 
of these returning boys are resentfy 
because they haven't seen any evideng 
of planning either. 

Q Why shouldn't they go out looking 
for jobs on their own? 

A They are, but this is the problem; 
The youngster has been away from home 
for two years, he wants to get out of the 
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For the typical 21-year-old graduate, $350 a month to start 


might be better off to jump right into a 
job. 

Q Do you pay a returning veteran 
more than you offer the youngster just 
coming out of college? 

A Yes, we're trying to balance out his 
military experience. I think the idea is 
spreading very rapidly throughout in- 
dustry: We’ve got to recognize that we 
cannot penalize the people who fight our 
wars. So, what we are trying to do is to 
adjust the rate, to give a man credit for 
service time, to bring him up closer to 
his own age group inside our organiza- 
tion. 

Q You don't give exactly as much 
credit for two years in the military as 
for two years with your company? 

A No, but we give enough so that in a 
relatively short time they will balance 
up. The greater maturity of the boys 


mess and back home as quick as he can, 
so he just ups and bolts for home. And 
that means that these boys are scattering 
to every town and hamlet in the country 
before we have a chance to contact them 
and get them interested in jobs where 
they are needed most. 

Our military must set up some pattem 
to give these boys—the college graduates 
with technical training—a free flow back 
through to industry. 

Here is a special twist on the situa 
tion: Last October and November, when 
large numbers of the first Korean draft- 
ees and Reservists were coming home, 
we were not permitted to interview any 
of these people at the separation centet 
until Civil Service was all through with 
them. 

Civil Service recruiters made some 

(Continued on page 44) 
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"And they are money-saving ideas too!”’ 


“| discovered how to produce my own colorful direct 
mail — illustrated catalogs— publicity releases — 
morale-building house-organ — hard-hitting sales 
contest material—plus price lists, ruled forms and 
scores of other things. 

“MODERN mimeographing with its many new- 
as-tomorrow ideas makes it possible and practical to 
produce professional-looking copies without profes- 
sional help—produce them right in my own office. 
It’s that easy. Illustrations can be traced. Lettering- 


guides handle the problem of headlines and cap- 
tions. Two or more colors can be used at one time. 
And so I no longer skimp on ideas that were once 
outside my budget.”’ 

A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use with 
all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 
For more information about the new products, new 
supplies and new techniques developed to give you 
MODERN mimeographing, check No. 1. when 
you mail the Information Coupon below. 
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What’s New in Spirit Duplicating 


Check No. 2 on the Information Cou- 
pon for information about the com- 
pletely new ‘‘everybody-can-run-it”’ 
A. B. Dick spirit duplicator that 
roduces copies in one to five colors 
rom one master. 


What’s New in Offset Duplicating 


Check No.3 on the Information Coupon 
and learn why the exclusive multiple 
coatings of A. B. Dick direct image 
masters give you protection from 
erasure smudge—give you detection- 
free corrections. 
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NAME IN DUPLICATING 


INFORMATION COUPON 


Just check the space or spaces below 
for the particular information you 
wish. Then clip this coupon to your 
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very interesting offers—at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense, of course. 

As an example, a boy who had had 
less than 18 months of military service 
was started off at $410 a month. If he 
had over 18 months, it was $492. In ad- 
dition to that, at Monmouth, N. J., for in- 
stance, the bov was offered the oppor- 


tunity to go to Rutgers University at’ 


$5.50 a credit hour for his master’s and 
doctor’s degrees, half on Government 
time and half on his own time, and the 
Government paying all the rest in order 
to keep him on that same job. He had an 
obligation to stay on the job 10 months 
after he got his doctor's degree. 

Q What was the job? 

A He may have been working on some 
gadget for the Signal Corps, as an ex- 
ample. They like to keep the same fellow 
on the same job. So they tried to turn 
him from the military to the Civil Serv- 
ice, using as bait this opportunity to get 
the advanced degree with subsidized 
schooling. 

Q So the Army is skimming the cream 
of the crop as the boys come home? 

A They are trying to—I don’t think 
they are too successful. 

Q Are they offering higher pay than 
industry? 

A Sure. The average offer in industry 
is about $350, and they offer $410 as a 
minimum. 

Q We've talked mostly about engi- 
neers—what about other fields? 

A As far as technically trained peo- 
ple are concerned, it’s all the same. De- 
mand is much higher than supply. That 
applies in any of the so-called physical 
sciences: physics. chemistry, metallurgy, 
ceramics, and so on. 

Q Are many boys with engineering 
training leaving the field because it 
doesn't pay enough? 

A I would say that the pay is high 
enough. The latest figures published in- 
dicated that the average doctor made 
about $14,000 a vear before taxes, and 
before he had paid certain expenses. But 
it looks as though medicine is the high- 
est-paid profession. 

The next highest would be engineers 
and scientists. Then come dentists, law- 
yers and the rest of them on down. En- 
gineers usually compare themselves with 
doctors, in figuring out the income they 
ought to make or would like to make, for- 
getting that doctors spend 12 vears on 
education as compared to the four for 
the engineer. And the doctor has a tre- 
mendous investment in equipment, a 
shorter life expectancy, a shorter time in 
which to earn. and so on. 

Q What can the average young en- 


gineer expect to earn in, say, 20 vears? 


A I would sav the median fellow un- 
der todays operation would probably 
pass the $10,000 mark in 15 to 20 years. 


Q If business declines, would there 
be a tendency to discharge proportion. 
ately more engineers than other people? 

A No. At present, with the defense 
activity making one third of our total 
operations, the need for present-day 
production prevents much planning for 
the future. So that in a recession it will 
be a relief, in a way, to be able to again 
use our technical force on long-range 
development which we cannot do 
today. 

Incidentally, I don’t think we Jave 
recognized in industry the real use of the 
industrial or manfacturing engineer who 
is on. straight production. That is a 
field that is going to grow very rapidly ja 
the next few years because production 
has become so extremely complex. You 
simply cannot depend on the fellow com- 
ing up through the machine shop to take 
over the complexities of today’s produe- 
tion. It’s a big new field for new en- 
gineers. 

Q Are engineers being retired at 65 
in most cases? 

A There is a strong trend to keep 
them on—the good ones, of course. It’s 
done on a selective basis. The difficulty 
is that most of them don’t want to stay, 

Q Are engineers covered by unions? 

A Not generally, but there has been 
a strong tendency during the last few 
years for engineers to unionize. There is 
an organization called the ESA, the En- 
gineers and Scientists of America. Some 
of us who are, we believe, professional 
in our thinking, believe that unions very 
definitely tend to improve the status of 
the low-grade fellow at the expense of 
the high-grade. They claim a member- 
ship of about 40,000. We have in the 
United States about 450,000 engineers. 
ESA members are concentrated prima- 
rily in the airplane industry. 

Q You mentioned Russia: Is Russia 
training more engineers than we are? 

A I have heard various estimates of 
their training program. The most com- 
mon estimate is that they are producing 
30,000 engineers this year, where we are 
training 21,000. There are also esti- 
mates that Red China is stepping up the 
training of engineers. 

We do have to watch our competition. 
The Russians are going to put it all over 
us if we get in a war, and the trend con- 
tinues as it is. We don’t know exactly 
how well they utilize engineers, but 
we're pretty sure their production is 
high. We know their typical engineers 
and scientists are well trained. We know 
their production of the so-called “two- 
year type” of technical-institute fellows 
is a great deal ahead of us. Some of theit 
equipment is not so good. But we've got 
to keep on our toes to keep ahead. | have 
faith that young America will come 
through. 
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How going by 
United Air Lines 
compares with 


surface travel 


1, DELICIOUS MEALS at mealtimes, pre- 
pared by United’s European-trained chefs, 
are included in your Mainliner® fare. 


2. SERVICE is friendly, personal, gra- 
cious, like the hospitality you’d enjoy in 
a fine home — and no tipping aloft, no 
extras—to add to the cost. 














3. SPEED is another United Air Lines 
advantage—only 9° hours coast to coast, 
as compared with 587s hours overland. 
Think how you can use this bonus of 
extra time! 


COMPARE THE FARE AND 


$59.41 


Comparison refers to standard fare trains. Tax not included. 











4. COST of Mainliner travel is compa- 
rable to rail. Between many cities the fare 
is less than first-class rail plus lower berth. 
United Air Tourist fares save even more 
than those above. 


YOU'LL GO BY AIR 


5. CONVENIENCE. United Air Lines is 
the only single transportation system that 
links the East and Midwest with all the 
Pacific Coast and Hawaii. Wherever you 
want to go—call United Air Lines. 


* FIRST-CLASS and 
AIR TOURIST service. 


Seats on all flights only 
2-abreast on each side 
of wide aisles. For 
reservations call or write 
United Air Lines or an 


AIR LINES Authorized Travel Agent. 


Copr. 1953 United Air Lines 
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THESE CHINESE HAVE HAD ENOUGH 


The Story Behind Korean Prisoner Squabble 


At this particular prisoner-of- 
war camp in Korea— 

Chinese held by the Allies are 
still 3 to 1 against the Commu- 
) nists. Most will choose death rath- 
er than return to China. 

Die-hard Communists, a mi- 
nority, are the troublemakers. 
They think they’re still at war. 
Here is a close-up look at a POW 
camp as the prisoner issue comes 
up again in Korea. 


CHEJU ISLAND, KOREA 

Here on this rocky little island are 
15,000 of the enemy prisoners of war 
who caused a yearlong deadlock in 
Korea truce negotiations. 

Twenty thousand Chinese are penned 
up here, and only about 5,000 say they 
want to go back to Communist China. 
The 15,000 others say they will resist 
with force if anybody tries to send them 
back to the Communists. 

Now that prisoner-exchange negotia- 
tions are active again, strange things are 
| happening at this compound. The atmos- 
phere is tense and dangerous. 

The 5,000 prisoners who have elected 
to return to Red China are confined in 
heavily guarded barbed-wire enclosures 
at the northern end of the island. Not all 
of these men are dyed-in-the-wool Com- 
munists. Some just want to go home to 
China, But the compounds are controlled 
by Communist fanatics who pass out 
death sentences to those who defy them. 

In the past year 15 prisoners have been 
found hanging from the rafters. Officially, 
these deaths are listed as suicides, but it 
is generally accepted that these men were 
put to death by Communist “execution 
squads” for political deviations. 

What makes the situation in this com- 
pound so touchy is the fact that the die- 
hard Communists do not regard them- 
selves as war prisoners. They simply con- 
sider themselves troops carrying on the 
fight 300 miles behind the front. Here is 
the way one American official explains 
their behavior: 

“The fact that these men were cap- 
tured automatically made them suspect 
in the eyes of the Communist authorities 
in Peiping. They had to vindicate them- 
selves and prove that even though they 
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surrendered they still are trustworthy 
Communists. They even try to become 
Communist heroes. To do this they wage 
continuing war against United Nations 
prison-camp authorities. They try delib- 
erately to precipitate violent incidents 
and thereby establish themselves with 
Peiping as bona fide Communists.” 
Defections. Even with their ruthless 
methods, however, the Communist lead- 
ers have not been able to enforce a com- 
plete discipline on their fellow prisoners. 
Seventeen have fled from the compound 
during the last year. These men—known 
as “bugouts” by their U.N. guards—are 


The guards are relaxed. Apparently the 
only thing these prisoners want to do is 
to get as far away from the Communists 
as they can. 

In fact, talks with some of the 15,000 
Chinese show that they actually are be- 
wildered by the fact that they still are 
regarded as war prisoners. Many of them 
thought that when they renounced Com- 
munist China they would become politi- 
cal refugees, not prisoners of war, and 
would be treated accordingly. They are 
sensitive about the barbed wire that 
imprisons them. 

These men chose to turn their backs 


te a Ws 
—United Press 


AFTER A PRISON RIOT ON CHEJU ISLAND 
The Communists make up a fanatical minority 


kept in a separate compound well re- 
moved from the main enclosure. They’ve 
changed their minds about going back to 
China. They salute American officers, 
joke with their U. N. guards, and make it 
clear that they hope they’ve seen the last 
of Communism. 

Four miles from the compound where 
the die-hard Communists are held is the 
huge camp that houses the 15,000 other 
prisoners—the Chinese captives who are 
anti-Communist. The contrast between 
the two camps is startling. The 5,000 who 
want to go back to China are sullen and 
defiant. The 15,000 who refuse to go back 
are cheerful and industrious. 

Driving around the compound you see 
hundreds working in gardens. They built 
their own huts. They work as waiters and 
servants in the officers’ mess and around 
the living quarters of camp officials. No 
“alert” platoons are required here to 
guard against pro-Communist uprisings. 


on Communism and on the families they 
left behind them in China. They will die 
before they will return willingly to a 
homeland bossed by Communists. 

Apparently thousands of them now 
regard themselves as allies—not enemies— 
of the United Nations forces. The idea 
has gotten around among them that they 
are on their way to join Chiang Kai-shek’s 
forces on Formosa, that this prison camp 
was intended to be little more than a 
stopover place on their way to the head- 
quarters of the Nationalists. They simply 
do not understand why they are still here. 

A cease-fire in Korea will not solve the 
problem of these 15,000 former Com- 
munist soldiers. That is one of the ironies 
of this prison camp. Supposedly, the 
5,000 die-hard Communists will go back 
to China as soon as details of a settle- 
ment are worked out. But the 15,000 
anti-Communists will remain in custody 
—for how long, no one can say. 
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HOW THE COMMUNISTS 
EXPLAIN TRUCE PROPOSAL 


Full text of cablegram received March 31 by Lester B. Pearson, President of the 
United Nations General Assembly, from Chou En-lai, Premier and Foreign Minister 
of Communist China. Also statement April 1 by Soviet Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov 


PEKING, March 31, 1953 

Enclosed herewith the full text of my statement on the 

question of the Korean armistice negotiations issued on 

March 30, 1953. Please distribute the full text of this state- 

ment to all the delegations of the member states of the 

United Nations, except the so-called “delegation” of the rem- 
nant Chinese Kuomintang clique-—CHOU EN-LAI 


STATEMENT OF CHou EN-LAI, PREMIER OF THE 
GovERNMENT ADMINISTRATION COUNCIL AND 
MINISTER FOR FoREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE CEN- 
TRAL PeopLe’s GovERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE'S 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA ON THE QUESTION OF THE 
KOREAN ARMISTICE NEGOTIATIONS: 


The Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic 
of China and the Government of the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea, having jointly studied the proposal put 
forward by Gen. Mark Clark, Commander in Chief of the 
United Nations Command, on Feb. 22, 1953, concerning the 
exchange of sick and injured prisoners of war of both 
sides during the period of hostilities, are of the common 
opinion that it is entirely possible to achieve a reasonable 
settlement of this question in accordance with the provi- 
sion of Article 109 of the Geneva Convention of 1949. A 
reasonable settlement of the question of exchanging sick and 
injured prisoners of war has clearly a very significant bearing 
upon the smooth settlement of the entire question of prisoners 
of war. 

It is, therefore, our view that the time should be considered 
ripe for settling the entire question of prisoners of war in 
order to ensure the cessation of hostilities in Korea and to 
conclude the armistice agreement. 

The Government of the People’s Republic of China and the 
Government of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
hold in common that the delegates of the Korean People’s 
Army and the Chinese People’s Volunteers to the armistice 
negotiations and the delegates of the United Nations Com- 
mand to the armistice negotiations should immediately start 
negotiations on the question of exchanging sick and injured 
prisoners of war during the period of hostilities, and should 
proceed to seek an over-all settlement of the question of 
prisoners of war. 

The Korean armistice negotiations in the past one year and 
more have already laid the foundation for the realization of 
an armistice in Korea. In the course of the negotiations at 
Kaesong and Panmunjom, the delegates of both sides have 
reached agreement on all questions, except that of prisoners 
of war. 

In the first place, on the question of a cease-fire in Korea, 
about which the whole world is concerned, both sides have 
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already agreed that “the commanders of the opposing sides 
shall order and enforce a complete cessation of all hostilities 
in Korea by all armed forces under their control, including 
all units and personnel of the ground, naval and air forces, 
effective twelve hours after this armistice agreement js 
signed” (Paragraph 12 of the draft Korean armistice agree. 
ment). 

Secondly, both sides have further reached agreement on 
the various important conditions for an armistice. 

On the question of fixing a military demarcation line and 
establishing a demilitarized zone, both sides have already 
agreed that the actual line of contact between both sides at 
the time when the armistice agreement becomes effective 
shall be made the military demarcation line and that “both } 
sides shall withdraw two kilometers from this line so as to 
establish a demilitarized zone between the opposing forces 

. as a buffer zone to prevent the occurrence of incidents 
which might lead to a resumption of hostilities” (Paragraph | 
of the draft armistice agreement). 

On the question of supervising the implementation of the 
armistice agreement and settling violations of the armistice 
agreement, both sides have already agreed that a military ami- 
stice commission, composed of five senior officers appointed 
jointly by the Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s 
Army and the commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers 
and five senior officers appointed by the Commander in Chief 
of the United Nations Command, shall be set up to be re 
sponsible for the supervision of the implementation of the 
armistice agreement, including the supervision and direction 
of the committees for repatriation of prisoners of war, and for 
settling through negotiations any violations of the armistice 
agreement (Paragraph 19, 20, 24, 25 and 56 of the draft 
armistice agreement). 

Both sides have also agreed that a neutral nation’s super 
visory commission shall be set up, composed of two senior 
officers appointed as representatives by Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, neutral nations nominated jointly by the Supreme 
Commander of the Korean People’s Army and the Command 
of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, and two senior officers 
appointed as representatives by Sweden and Switzerland, 
neutral nations nominated by the Commander in Chief of the 
United Nations Command, and that under this commission 
there shall be provided neutral-nations inspection teams com- 
posed of officers appointed as members to the teams by the 
aforementioned nations. 

These inspection teams shall be stationed at the following 
ports of entry in North Korea: Sinuiju, Chongjin, Hungnam, 
Manpo, Sinanju, and at the following ports of entry in Sou! 
Korea: Inchon, Taegu, Puson, Kangnung and Kunsan, to sv 
pervise and inspect the implementation of the provisions that 
both sides cease the introduction into Korea of reinforcing 
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military personnel and combat aircraft, armored vehicles, 
weapons and ammunition (except for rotation and replace- 
ment as permitted by these provisions), and [the teams] may 
conduct special observations and inspections at those places 
outside the demilitarized zone where violations of the armi- 
stice agreement have been reported to have occurred, so 
as to ensure the stability of the military armistice (Para- 
graphs 36, 37, 40, 41, 42 and 43 of the draft armistice 
agreement ). 

In addition, both sides have reached agreement that “the 
military commanders of both sides hereby recommend to the 
governments of the countries concerned on both sides that, 
within three months after the armistice agreement is signed 
and becomes effective, a political conference of a higher level 
of both sides be held by representatives appointed respective- 
ly to settle through negotiations the questions of the with- 
drawal of all foreign forces from Korea, the peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean question, etc.” (Paragraph 60 of the draft 
armistice agreement. ) 

Asstated above, in the course of the Korean armistice nego- 
tiations one question alone—the question of prisoners of war— 
blocks the realization of an armistice in Korea. And even with 
respect to the question of prisoners of war, both sides have 
reached agreement on all the provisions in the draft armi- 
stice agreement on the arrangements relating to prisoners of 
war, except on the question of the repatriation of prisoners 
of war. Had the Korean armistice negotiations not been in- 
terrupted for more than five months, a solution might long 
since have been found to this issue of the repatriation of pris- 
oners of war. 

Now, inasmuch as the United Nations Command has pro- 
posed to settle, in accordance with Article 109 of the Geneva 
Convention, the question of exchanging sick and injured pris- 
oners of war during the period of hostilities, we consider that, 
subsequent upon the reasonable settlement of the question of 
sick and injured prisoners of war, it is entirely a matter of 
course that a smooth solution to the whole question of pris- 
oners of war should be achieved, provided that both sides 


_are prompted by real sincerity to bring about an armistice in 


Korea in the spirit of mutual compromise. 

Regarding the question of prisoners of war, the Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China and the Government 
of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea have always 
held and continue to hold that a reasonable solution can only 
lie in the release and repatriation of war prisoners without 
delay after the cessation of hostilities, in accordance with 
the stipulations of the 1949 Geneva Convention, particularly 
those of Article 118 of the Convention. 

However, in view of the fact that the differences between 
the two sides on this question now constitute the only ob- 


stacle to the realization of an armistice in Korea, and in or- 
der to satisfy the desire of the people of the world for peace, 
the Government of the People’s Republic of China and the 
Government of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, in 
pursuance of their consistently maintained peace policy and 
their position of consistently working for the speedy realiza- 
tion of an armistice in Korea and striving for a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean question, thus to preserve and consoli- 
date world peace, are prepared to take steps to eliminate the 
differences on this question so as to bring about an armistice 
in Korea. 

To this end, the Government of the People’s Republic of 
China and the Government of the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea propose that both parties to the negotiations 
should undertake to repatriate immediately after cessation 
of hostilities all those prisoners of war in their custody who 
insist upon repatriation and to hand over the remaining pris- 
oners of war to a neutral state so as to ensure a just solution 
to the question of their repatriation. 

It must be pointed out that, in advancing this proposal, 
we by no means relinquish the principle of release and re- 
patriation of war prisoners without delay after the cessation 
of hostilities set forth in Article 118 of the Geneva Conven- 
tion, nor do we acknowledge the assertion of the United Na- 
tions Command that there are among the prisoners of war in- 
dividuals who allegedly refuse repatriation. 

It is only because the termination of the bloody war in Ko- 
rea and the peaceful settlement of the Korean question are 
bound up with the question of the peace and security of the 
people of the Far East and the world that we take this new 
step and propose that, after the cessation of hostilities, those 
captured personnel of our side who, under the intimidation 
and oppression of the dpposite side, are filled with appre- 
hensions and are afraid to return home, be handed over to a 
neutral state and that explanations be given them by the side 
concerned, thus ensuring that the question of their repatriation 
will be justly settled and will not obstruct the realization of an 
armistice in Korea. 

We are convinced that this new step taken by the Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of China and the Gov- 
ernment of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea for 
terminating the hostilities in Korea is in complete accord 
with the vital interests of the people whose sons are fight- 
ing on both sides in Korea and is also in complete accord 
with the fundamental interests of the people of the whole 
world. If the United Nations Command has the good faith 
to seek peace, this proposal of our side ought to be accepted 
by it. 

Peking [Peiping], 

March 30, 1953. 





STATEMENT BY SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTER MOLOTOV 


(Following is the full text of a statement on the Korean sit- 
vation made in Moscow on April 1 by Foreign Minister 
V. M. Molotov.) 


On the 28th of March a letter of reply was published from 
Kim Il Sung, Commander in Chief of the Korean People’s 
Amy, and Peng Teh-huai, Commander of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Volunteers, addressed to General Clark, Commander in 
Chief of the United Nations forces in Korea, regarding the 
exchange of sick and wounded prisoners of war. 

-The letter expresses agreement to the exchange of sick 
and wounded prisoners of both sides and indicates that on 
this question virtual agreement was reached during the course 
of the Korean truce talks and that only the interruption of 
the Panmunjom truce talks prevented this exchange from 
taking place earlier. 
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Agreement has also been expressed on exchanging sick 
and wounded prisoners of war in accordance with clauses of 
Article 109 of the Geneva Convention referring to the period 
of military operations. 

At the same time, the letter stresses that such an exchange 
of sick and wounded prisoners of war must lead to the un- 
hindered settlement of the entire prisoner-of-war question 
and thereby to the achievements of an armistice in Korea. 

With this aim in view, it is proposed immediately to resume 
talks in Panmunjom. Following this, a statement was made 
in Peiping by the Premier of the State Administrative Council] 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public, Chou En-lai, and in Pyongyang by the chairman of 
the Cabinet of Ministers of the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic, Kim I] Sung. 

Both the governments of the Chinese People’s Republic 
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and the government of the Korean People’s Democratic Re- 
public have stated that they agree to the proposal for the 
exchange of sick and wounded prisoners of war and, as before, 
express readiness to reach agreement on the immediate settle- 
ment of the entire prisoner-of-war question and thereby of 
ending the war in Korea. 

Thereby the governments of the Chinese People’s Republic 
and of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic have once 
more taken the initiative in the matter of reaching agreement 
on an armistice and on ending the war in Korea. 

I am authorized to state that the Soviet Government ex- 
presses its -full solidarity with this noble act of the Govern- 
ment of the Chinese People’s Republic and the Government 
of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic, and has no 
doubt that this act will find ardent support among peoples 
throughout the world. 

The Soviet Government also expresses confidence that this 
proposal will be correctly understood by the Government of 
the United States of America. 

The Soviet Government has unswervingly supported all 
steps directed toward the reaching of a just armistice and the 
ending of the war in Korea. The beginning for this was laid 
in the reply of the head of the Soviet Government, J. V. 
Stalin, to the request of the Premier of India, Mr. Nehru, as 
far back as July, 1950. 

As is known, the radio broadcast in New York in June, 
1951, by the U.S.S.R. representative in the Security Council 
served as a basis for beginning truce talks in Korea. These 
truce talks, which first took place in Kaesong and subsequent- 
ly in Panmunjom, led to agréement on all conditions of the 
armistice except the question of the repatriation of prisoners 
of war, but the truce talks were broken off by General Clark 
in October last year, which delayed conclusion of an armi- 
stice. 

The Chinese and Korean sides have accepted General 
Clark’s proposal that an exchange of sick and wounded pris- 
oners of war should be made in’conformity with Article 109 
of the Geneva Convention, 1949, concerning treatment of 
prisoners of war. 

This article states: “Excepting for cases provided for in 
paragraph 3 of this Article, the combatant sides must, in 
accordance with paragraph 1 of the next Article, send home 
seriously sick and seriously wounded prisoners of war irre- 
spective of their rank or numbers, after they have been re- 
stored to a condition enabling them to travel. 

“During the military operations the sides which are in con- 
flict will try, with the assistance of the corresponding neutral 
powers, to organize the placing into hospitals in neutral 
countries of wounded and sick prisoners of war, as pointed 
out in paragraph 2 of the following Article. 

“They may in addition make agreements on the repatria- 
tion or internment in a neutral country of prisoners of war in 
good health who had spent a long time in imprisonment. 

“Not a single wounded or sick prisoner of war appointed 
for repatriation in accordance with paragraph 1 of the present 
Article can be repatriated against his will during military 
operations.” 

This Article of the Geneva Convention refers to the period 
prior to the armistice, when military operations have not yet 
been suspended. Since the agreement on the application of 
this Article has been reached by now and may be signed in 
the next few days by both sides, no obstacles will be left in the 
way of the exchange of sick and wounded prisoners of war 
beginning without further delay. 

The aforementioned letter of the Commander in Chief of 
the Korean People’s Army, Kim I] Sung, and the Commander 
of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, Gen. Peng Teh-huai, not 
only expresses consent to General Clark’s proposal of 22d 
February on the exchange of sick and wounded prisoners of 
war but also proposes resumption of the armistice talks in 
order to put an end to the war in Korea. 
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Particular attention must be paid to the fact that the stat 
ment of Foreign Minister Chou En-lai of 30 March, worke 
out jointly by the governments of the Chinese People’s Repub. 
lic and the Korean People’s Republic, proposes not only 
exchange the sick and wounded prisoners of war, but also 
decide the question on the repatriation of prisoners of war as; 
whole, leading to the conclusion of an agreement on an ari. 
stice and the cessation of the war in Korea. 

The Government of the Chinese People’s Republic an 
the Government of the Korean People’s Republic on they 
side propose, ‘following a sensible settlement of the ques§ 
tion concerning the sick and wounded prisoners of war, 
to solve the whole question of prisoners of war in orde 
that both sides be guided by the sincere desire to read 
an armistice in Korea in the spirit of a mutual compn. 
mise. 

The question of the repatriation of prisoners of war mus, 
of course, be decided in conformity with the principles of 
the Geneva Convention on which, naturally, the Soviet 
Government insisted as did the governments of the Chi 
nese People’s Republic and the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic. 

As is known, neither the prolonged talks in Panmunjon, 
however, nor the repeated discussions of this question at the 
General Assembly of the United Nations produced any pos:- 
tive results. 

Inasmuch as this question remained the only difference be- 
tween the belligerent sides in Korea presenting an obstack 
to an agreement on an armistice, the governments of the 
Chinese People’s Republic and of the Korean People’s Demo 
cratic Republic, guided by the desire to achieve peace and an 
end of the war in Korea, took a step toward a final solution 
of this question. 

They proposed that both sides resume talks on the ami- 
stice, committing themselves to repatriate immediately after 
the cessation of military operations all prisoners of war in 
their hands insisting on repatriation, while handing over 
the rest of the prisoners of war to a neutral state with the 
object of insuring a fair solution of the question of their 
repatriation. 

This proposal allows for a fair solution to the question of 
the repatriation of prisoners of war and for an elimination o 
the remaining obstacles for the realization of an armistice in 
Korea. 

There can be no doubt that the peoples of the whole world, 
desiring to put an end to the war in Korea and to promote 
the strengthening of peace and security of the peoples in the 
Far East and all the world, will welcome this proposal with 
warm sympathy and offer it full support. 

The Soviet Government recognizes the entire fairness of 
this proposal of the Government of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public and the Government of the Korean People’s Demo 
cratic Republic, and is prepared fo co-operate fully in its 
realization. 

Naturally the United Nations could do more as regards an 
armistice in Korea if it were to include legal representatives 
of China and Korea. The fact that the Chinese people and 
the Korean people are deprived of their lawful representation 
in the United Nations firstly undermines the prestige of this 
organization, and secondly deprives it of the possibility o 
assisting as it should in the strengthening of international se 
curity and universal peace. 

The Soviet Government considers it its duty to recall that 
the question of the restitution of the rights of the Chinese 
and Korean peoples in the United Nations is one of the most 
urgent questions, and that the restitution of the rights of 
China and Korea in the United Nations, particularly under 
present conditions, is in the interests of the raising of the 
prestige and international importance of the United Nations 
and will promote the strengthening of peace throughout the 
world. 
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U.S. HEADACHE IN BURMA 


Chiang’s Old Army Becomes a Trouble Center 
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Both sides are fighting the 
wrong enemy in Burma. That's 
the way it looks, on the spot. 

Fight between Burmese Army 
and Chinese Nationalists is slow- 
ing Burma’s two-year war with 
Communists, who were about 
licked. 

Result: Burma, Formosa and 
Thailand are quarreling among 
themselves—and U.S. is caught 
in the middle. 


RANGOON 

Suddenly the U.S. is finding itself 
with a real mess on its hands in South- 
east Asia, just when the tide was turn- 
ing against the Communists. 

The Government of Burma—long 
friendly to the U.S.—says it will accept 
no more help from Washington. There is 
talk of trade with Communist China. 
Inside Burma, the Army has all but 
stopped its two-year war against local 
Communists—a war it was winning. 

Now it is battling an army of Chinese 
Nationalists deep inside Burma. The 
Burmese Government is accusing anti- 
Communist Chiang Kai-shek of aggres- 
sion and asking the help of the United 
Nations to rid its homeland of National- 


ist “invaders.” There is a tendency—not 
officially sanctioned—to blame the U. S. 
in all this. American prestige has dropped 
to a new low here and Burma’s Com- 
munists, on the run a few weeks ago, see 
a chance for a comeback. 

The source of all this trouble is a large 
force of Chinese Nationalists that has 
grown from a handful of officers and 
men who retreated into Burma when the 
Communists took over Southern China 
in 1950. Since then the Nationalist Army 
has been built up to 10,000 troops and 
more. It is no match for the Chinese 
Communist armies on the China border 
to the north, but it is big enough to cause 
no end of trouble in Burma. 

Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa _ insists 
that his Government has no control 
over these troops, whom he describes 
as anti-Communist guerrillas. The Bur- 
mese are convinced, however, that 
they are being supplied from Formosa, 
which, in turn, is being supplied by the 
U.S. 

Trouble started about two months ago 
when the Nationalists suddenly attacked 
the Burmese Army at a time it was pre- 
paring a knockout drive against local 
Communist guerrillas. The Burmese had 
to quit chasing Communists and fight the 
men they insist are Chiang Kai-shek’s 
troops. 

To try to get a clear picture of a situa- 
tion that is both muddled and dangerous 
to the U.S. position in Southeast Asia, 








CHINA 


THAILAND 


from Peiping. 
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here is a step-by-step story of what is 
going on in Burma: 

Chinese Nationalists began arriving in 
Burma more than three years ago. First 
to arrive were about 200 troops of the 
Nationalist armies stationed in China’s 
Yunnan Province. They crossed the 
frontier into East Burma in January, 
1950. Later, in March of the same year, 
about 1,500 men of the Nationalist 
Eighth Army crossed into Burma, bring- 
ing some 500 wives and children with 
them. All had been driven out of Yun- 
nan by Communist armies. 

The Chinese settled down on Burma’s 
southeastern frontier with Thailand, 
east of the Salween River. There were a 
few clashes with Burmese Army garri- 
sons, thinly spread in this area at the 
time, but the Burmese Government, 
concerned primarily with fighting Com- 
munists, made no great effort to oust 
the Chinese. 

Nationalist headquarters became the 
town of Mong Hsat, near the Burma- 
Thailand border. Some soldiers settled 
down in the area, took Burmese wives, 
and became farmers. Others engaged in 
black-marketeering, mainly in opium. 
Still others remained in small military 
formations and lived off the countryside. 
They lived well in this region—better 
than they had in Yunnan. Word went 
back into China, and more Chinese 
moved southward as the Communists 

(Continued on page 52) 


Asia’s New Hot Spot 


MONG HSAT: Headquarters for force of 10,000 
Chinese Nationalists on south 
flank of Chinese Communists. 


Efi Burma, fighting Communist guerrillas, claims 
her Army is attacked by Chinese Nationalists, protests 
to U.N., turns down further U.S. aid. 


Strong Communist force, poised on Burma-China 
border, can strike at Chinese Nationalists on signal 


People in Burma complain that Thai air bases 
are used to fly supplies to Chinese Nationalists along 
Burma-Thailand border. 


© 1953, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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kilowatts 


In the Western world, as spring 
came, there was no activity more mean- 
ingful or spectacularly visible than along 
the unruly Rhone River of France. 
Working day and night, 16,000 French- 
men were building 22 dams and hydro- 
electric plants to harness a vast power 
potential. When completed, in 1965, 
the project will: 


1. Provide 13 billion kilowatt hours 
of electrical power per year, more 
than twice the pre-war level in 
France, and 3 billion more than 
America’s TVA. E 


Irrigate the arid lower Rhone 
valley, raising France’s total agri- 
cultural yield by 5%. 


Provide canals and locks to make 
the river navigable from the Med- 
iterranean Sea to Lake Geneva, 
thus doubling traffic on the cen- 
turies-old 354-mile waterway. 


Perhaps the most spectacular unit of 
the entire program is the Donzere- 
Mondragon hydro-electric plant. When 
completed this summer, it alone will 
provide 2 billion kilowatt hours per 
year. Its construction is on an immense 
scale. Between 6,000 and 7,000. men 
are employed. Two giant concrete dams 
are being built to divert the river into 
a cement-lined power-plant canal, 18 
miles long and 275 ft. wide — 75 ft. 


Pee saat 
ot aig . w 


With 4-wheel air brakes and power steer, 
Tournarockers haul along narrow roads in 
complete safety. Operators handled these 
electric-control units with top efficiency after 
@ short training period. 
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wider than the Suez. The channel from 
river to canal alone involves moving 
650,000 cu. yds. of earth. Handling this 
assignment with 3 LeTourneau rear- 
dump Tournarockers and a dragline, 
officials of Societe de Construction des 
Batignolles of Paris, contractors in 
charge, write: 


“Our 3 LeTourneau machines haul 
130 cu. yds. of alluvial material per 
hour — all our dragline can dig from 
the water. Loads average 13 cu. yds. 
The hauling cycle is 2000 ft., most 
of it over a narrow strip of land 
where any other machine of equival- 
ent capacity to the Tournarockers (16 
tons) would find it impossible or, 
at least, very dangerous to work. 


“This last year we ran two 9-hour 
shifts daily. The 3 Tournarockers op- 
erated 4,000 hours each without any 
repair other than the usual routine 
daily maintenance. We estimate each 
machine will stand the strain of 
another 2,000 hours before having to 
undergo a general overhaul.” 


Rugged, fast, highly-maneuverable 
Tournarockers can speed your job, too. 
Get all the facts—there is a size to 
fit your needs, 9 to 50 tons. 


rk. G. LETOURNEAU, inc. 


Peoria, Illinois 


Tournarocker is loaded with 13 cubic yards 
of alluvial earth. Material, being dug to 
open a channel between the river and the 
canal, is used to buttress the concrete dam. 


Towrnorocker—Trodemork Reg. U. S$. Pot. Off. R-220-D-z 
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consolidated their hold on Yunna 
Province. By December, 1951, some 
6,000 Chinese, mainly former National. 
ist troops, were based on Mong UHsat, 

Early in 1952, word spread in Burma 
that several hundred Nationalist “instruc. 
tors’ had arrived from Formosa, and 
regular air drops of arms, ammunition 
and medical supplies were being made 
over Mong Hsat. Two airfields, capable 
of landing small transport planes, were 
built near the headquarters. 

These airfields were used to receive 
military supplies. Informed Burmese 
claim that Nationalists on Formosa use 
airfields in Thailand to land B-29s flying 
from Formosa, and then ship the goods 
into Burma itself on smaller planes. The 
Burmese Government has not charged 
this officially. Fact is, however, that 
existing Nationalist airfields cannot take 
such large planes as B-29s, capable of 
flying from Formosa nonstop. 

By early this year, Chinese forces in 
Burma, who call themselves the “Yun- 
nan Anti-Communist National Salvation 
Army,” had swelled to more than 10,000, 
It was then they launched their attack 
against the Burmese Army. They sud- 
denly struck west across the Salween 
River at a number of points. There were 
several likely reasons for the attack. 

Major reason, it is believed by 
Burmese, was to capture some good- 
weather airfields, capable of taking large 
planes. Airfields like this would pernit 
the Nationalists to receive supplies by 
air direct from Formosa, without stop- 
overs in Thailand or anywhere else. In 
the path of the Nationalist offensive, 
there are at least four such airfields. 

Supplies that come in from any new 
airfields are not intended for use against 


BURMA’‘S SOLDIERS ..-: 
Friends turned foes..+ 
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the Burmese. Main purpose behind a 
build-up of supplies is still to use them in 
attacks on Communist China. 

Significance, therefore, is attached by 
Burmese to the timing of the National- 
jst operations against Burmese troops. 
Burmese note that the strike began just 
after the U.S. lifted its ban on Chiang 
Kai-shek’s attacks on mainland China. 
They believe that Chiang, anxious to 
please the U.S., ordered his forces to 
stir things up a bit in Burma, and to at- 
tack Yunnan Province if they can. 

Only one raid against Yunnan _ has 
been attempted in the past, and it was 
unsuccessful. In 1951, a maximum of 
9,000 Nationalist troops penetrated 65 
miles into the province, and then were 
forced to withdraw after little fighting. 

Communist strength in Yunnan is 
enough to withstand many times the 
force the Nationalists now have in Burma. 
Estimates of this strength range from 
eight to 15 divisions of regular troops, plus 
local Yunnan provincial forces. These 
probably are enough to occupy the whole 
of East Burma if the Peiping Govern- 
ment decided to do so. And Burmese feel 
that, as long as Nationalist forces are 
active inside Burma, Peiping has a ready- 
made excuse to move in. 

Whatever the purpose of these Na- 
tionalist attacks, their effect has been to 
tum Burma’s Army away from the 
cleanup drive against the Communists. 
Burma’s Communists, whittled down to 
a comparatively small force during the 
last two years, now are getting a chance 
to reorganize and build up again. 

U.S., anxious to stay out of the whole 
business, is caught in the middle of a 
row among anti-Communists in South- 
east Asia. 


British Information Services 


+». A MIXED-UP WAR 
»+U. S. gets blamed 
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“THEY REMIND ME OF 
OUR MANY FRIENDS, BLACKIE, 
WHO ALWAYS KEEP COMING BACK 
FOR BLACK & WHITE SCOTCH 
WHISKY. THEY KNOW ITS QUALITY 
AND CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE!” 
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America’s truck users large and small buy more Chevrolet 
trucks than any other make ...and here’s why— 


One important reason 
why Chevrolet trucks are 
America’s largest sellers is 


— that they list for less than any 


other truck of comparable capacity and specifications. 
But, there is an even more important reason: Not 
only do they list for less, but they offer features and 
advantages unmatched by other trucks. And this is 
even more true in 1953 than it has been in the past. 
Now, Chevrolet trucks offer new high-compression 
power. The advanced Loadmaster engine in heavy- 
duty models with new 7.1 to 1 compression ratio 
delivers more horsepower and even more economy. 


You'll find plenty of thrifty power in light- and medium- 
duty models, too, with Chevrolet’s famous Thriftmaster 
Valve-in-Head engine. 


Now, Chevrolet trucks are even stronger, sturdier 
and more rigid with heavier, huskier construction. 


Now, Chevrolet trucks bring you more safety with 
both “Torque-Action” and “‘Twin-Action” brakes de- 
signed for faster, surer stops. 


Talk to your Chevrolet dealer, and he will be glad 
to show you why it’s better business to buy Chevrolet 
Advance-Design trucks. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





‘ 


It’s better business to buy 
Chevrolet Trucks 


One Simple Fact that shows— 


No other truck at any price offers all these advance-design features: 


VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE: The right power for 
‘our job—plus economy in the Loadmaster or 
hriftmaster engine. 

HIGH-EFFICIENCY COMBUSTION: Specially de- 

signed combustion chamber squeezes all available 

power from fuel. 

POWER-JET CARBURETION: Meters the flow of fuel 

to meet exact requirements of engine load and 

speed with 2-way controlled ignition. 

SPECIALIZED 4-WAY LUBRICATION: Provides 4 

special types of lubrication to lengthen engine life. 


For 11 consecutive truck production 
Chevrolet 
chosen by more buyers than any other 


years, 


SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSION: Quick, quiet, 
safe shifting—eliminates “double-clutching.” 


HYPOID REAR AXLE: Lowers tooth 


f ressures, 
stronger tooth section gives extra 


urability, 


STRADDLE-MOUNTED PINION: Maintains better 
gear alignment, better tooth contact on medium- 
and heavy-duty models. 


SPLINED AXLE-TO-HUB CONNECTION: Driving 
splines mate directly with wheel hubs on heavy- 
duty models. No bolts to loosen or permit oil leaks. 


BATTLESHIP CAB CONSTRUCTION: Each cab is a 
husky double walled, all-welded steel unit of 
great strength and durability. 


UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES: Floors, tops, sides built 
as separate matching units for greater strength 
and safety. Widest color choice at no extra cost. 


(Continuation of standard equipment and trim illustrated 
is dependent on availability of material.) 


11 Straight Years as First Choice of 
America’s Truck Buyers 


trucks have been 


make of truck—and we think you will 
agree this is overwhelming proof of 
Chevrolet’s value and quality. 























































































































tool steel 
must be handled. 
with care, too 





[CRUCIBLE| 
D3 years of Se steelmaking 








Tool steel requires care in melting and in all phases 
of its manufacture. For these are the superior steels 
that cut and shape the products of industry. 

That’s why you will find such industry-wide use 
of Crucible Rex M-2, Rex AA, Artrpr 150, Ketos 
and SANDERSON tool steels—the quality steels that 
fashion our modern mechanical world. 

Crucible’s leadership in developing and_pro- 
ducing tool and other special purpose steels has 
been unmatched for more than 50 years. And the 
uses for Crucible steels are continually expanding 
into new fields where normal steels do not measure 
up...where special qualities are needed to control 
atomic energy, withstand the heat of jets, or endure 
the violent impacts of the rock drill. 

When you require a special type of steel, call 
on Crucible. 


first name in special purpose steels 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. « SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. ¢ PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. ¢ SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. ¢ TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN « NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 












































Worldgram 


MOSCOW....BERLIN....PARIS....LONDON....NEW YORK. eee 








>> Informed Europeans see both a credit and a debit side to Soviet peace bids. 
Europe's leaders are keeping their hopes in check. They fear trickery, pitfalls. 
Nevertheless, on the credit side..... 
Cease-fire in Korea seems to these Europeans more likely than not. 
Talk, not new aggression, appears in Moscow's mind now. Talks to stop plane 
incidents have begun. Talks on Germany may begin. Disarmament talks may resume. 
Lessening of tension between East and West does seem to be a possibility. 
A change in "cold war" tactics, though not goals, does appear in process. 

















>> When European leaders look at the debit side, however..... 

European Army will almost certainly be still further delayed if tensions 
between East and West let up. European Army is far from sure as it is. 

Defense budgets in Britain, France may be cut by optimistic politicians 
if Moscow keeps that smile on its face. Defense savings can wipe out deficits. 

NATO--North Atlantic Treaty Organization--is unlikely to get support and 
drastic overhauling currently urged while peace talks drag on. 

Allied unity, cemented by fear of Soviet, will fade rapidly if need for it 
seems to be vanishing. U.S. plans for Europe will then be in real trouble. 














>> At same time, while Allies are relaxing, looking on the bright side..... 
Talks with Russians are unlikely to solve basic issues. Few expect that. 
Iron Curtain will stay shut. Satellites will remain under heavy guard. 
Fifth column will be working hard for Moscow everywhere, just as usual. 
Soviet goals will continue to be control of Germany, as key to Europe, and 

control of Japan, as key to Asia--in short, Communist world, run from Moscow. 
These debits have to be balanced against credits in dealing with Russia. 














>> Kremlin is going to unusual lengths to coax Allies into peace talks. 

U.N. terms on Korean prisoner exchange are finally accepted by Moscow--at 
least as a Starter. Usual Soviet conditions, insisting on admission of North 
Korea and Communist China to U.N., are played down rather than up. 

These are significant concessions--provided they are not suddenly withdrawn. 

Agreement on U.N. Secretary General is another soothing note. 

British citizens held in Russia, North Korea are promised their freedom. 

Soviet traffic controls on highway to Berlin are suddenly abandoned. 

Malenkov, Molotov have taken to addressing the West rather politely. 

Soviet proposals to West are, for a change, devoid of usual insults. 

And, inside Russia, there are well-publicized gestures of appeasement by 
Kremlin to Soviet masses, cutting prices, freeing some people from jail. 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


>> Question is what Kremlin is really up to, what is really going on. 

One informed guess, by Europeans who have closely studied changes, subtle 
shifts in Soviet regime since Stalin's death, goes this way: 

Malenkov regime, for one thing, needs time to consolidate its power. 

Malenkov & Co., for another, probably have ideas on tactics that differ 
somewhat from Stalin's. They may now be trying-out these new ideas. 

Inside Russia, some of those around Malenkov have long favored reforms in 
Soviet administration, higher living standards, faster advance to Communism. 

Outside Russia, some easing of "cold war" tensions is necessary if reforms 
inside Russia are to be effected. Besides: "Hot wars" in Asia are stalemated. 
No gains are in sight for Moscow in Western Europe while tension is on. 

What's the Kremlin to lose by some easing of East-West tension, anyway? 




















>> Malenkov has his problems in staying on top of things in Russia. 

Rivals among the comrades are one worry, but not the only one. 

Approval of Soviet people is also a worry, even if Russia is a police state. 
Malenkov has no popular mandate, after all. Russians didn't elect him. They 
can't kick him out, but they don't have to like him. They can be a big worry. So: 

Opening jails, cutting prices are ways to win favor with Soviet masses. 











Malenkov's amnesty to Russians in jail ought to be widely popular. 
Workers jailed for absenteeism or tardiness have been released. 
Farmers jailed for avoiding collective-farm work are getting off, too. 
Plant managers imprisoned for violating a rule, for minor fraud, are free. 
In all, this amnesty will affect many thousands of Russians--more than 

in any of Stalin's amnesties, usually restricted to Communist Party members. 
In addition: Easier laws for minor offenses are promised by Malenkov. 
Political offenses, though, are still major. Opposition is still treason. 











>> Price cutting isn't as significant as amnesty. Malenkov had to cut prices. 
Periodic price reductions are built-in feature of Soviet system. They are 
planned method of raising very low purchasing power and are regularly expected. 
A failure to cut prices would be significant news in Soviet Russia. That 
would indicate either a serious lack of economic progress or a major shift in 
policy against hard-pressed consumers, toward still more arms build-up. 
Hopes of Soviet masses, moreover, are conditioned to regular price cuts. 
In the Ukraine, there is even a belief that soon bread will be as free as air. 
Malenkov had to cut prices in Russia to avoid making trouble for himself. 











>> Soviet approval of Dag Hammarskjold, of Sweden, as successor to Trygve 
Lie in U.N. post was a surprise, but no particular Soviet concession. 
Concession was made by Nationalist China, under U.S. urging. Since Sweden 
recognizes Communist China, Nationalists might have vetoed a Swede, but didn't. 
Moscow has no grounds for opposing Hammarskjold. He's widely known as a 
nonpartisan neutral in a neutral country. He comes from long line of Swedish 
statesmen identified with neutrality. He also qualifies as expert administrator 
and negotiator, international economist, experienced in world affairs. 
Sweden, in Moscow's eyes, may prefer West, but has pleased Soviet leaders 
by staying out of Atlantic Pact and by recognizing Communist China. A Swede in 
Lie's job has added merit, to Moscow, of no previous involvement with Korea. 
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How to hang your hat here more often 


Distant field trips, on-the-spot expedit- 
ing, and complete mobility of action are 
routine with a company-owned Beech- 
craft Executive Transport. You cut your 
get-there time as much as 75 per cent— 
and you're back before you're missed. It’s 


travel as travel should be: fatigue-free, 
comfortable, relaxing—and completely at 
your convenience. 
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EISENHOWER’S RIGHT-HAND MAN: Mr. Humphrey 
Is Prop and Guide . . . Rest of Cabinet Likes His Advice 


> George M. Humphrey, the thought- 
ful Secretary of the Treasury, is emerg- 
ing as a main prop of the new Adminis- 
tration. He and President Eisenhower, 
who met only last November, have be- 
come warm personal friends. The Presi- 
dent has learned to value Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s cool, conservative judgment, 
seeks his advice on many matters scarce- 
ly confined to the field of the Treasury. 

Other Cabinet members and agency 
heads are turning increasingly to Mr. 
Humphrey for counsel. They feel that 
from him they get sound guidance based 
on careful consideration of all aspects of 
a problem. And some of them are com- 
ing to the conclusion that a good way to 
get the President’s approval for an idea, 
a project, an appointment is to get Mr. 
Humphrey’s blessing first. 

Practical planner. Although he is 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Hum- 
phrey did not come to Washington as an 
expert on Government finance, taxes, 
the public debt. He knew about taxes 
chiefly from paying them—in large 


amounts. He was chosen for the Cabi- 
net as a man who had managed large af- 
fairs in the business world and shown 
himself to be a practical planner for the 
future and a realistic administrator. 

And, though he is from Ohio, Hum- 
phrey’s appointment was not the result 
of the political maneuvering between 
Senator Robert A. Taft, the powerful 
Senator from that State, and the Presi- 
dent. Humphrey has been a Taft sup- 
porter. But the Senator did not suggest 
the appointment, although he later gave 
it hearty approval. 

At the time of his election, Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s acquaintanceship among busi- 
nessmen was rather limited. It was his 
old Army colleague and present talent 
scout, Gen. Lucius D. Clay, who put the 
finger on Humphrey. They had met 
when Clay was commanding U. S. forces 
in Germany and Humphrey was in Eu- 
rope checking up on the work of the 
Economic Co-operation Administration. 

So Humphrey came to Washington 
with much to learn about Government, 
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MR. HUMPHREY WITH MESSRS. DODGE AND WILSON 
From the Treasury: the Cabinet's strongest voice 


about his Department and about politics, 
Associates think he has shown himself 
an apt student in all these fields. 

On the job. In the business world, 
Mr. Humphrey had attained a consider. 
able reputation as a man with an eye to 
selecting able partners and key execu. 
tives. At the Treasury, he surrounded 
himself with men intimately versed jp 
the Treasury’s activities, such as W, 
Randolph Burgess, of the National City 
Bank of New York, who has been at. 
tending to the public debt. 

While learning the intricacies of debt 
management and taxes, himself, Hum- 
phrey has been able to rely on his assist- 
ants for specific accomplishments. Tax 
policy has been formulated, but awaits 
announcement in detail. A big chunk of 
the debt has been refunded—expertly, 
in the opinion of the money market. 

Humphrey, of course, is on familiar 
ground where domestic business is con- 
cerned. It was on his advice that price 
and wage controls were abandoned 
quickly, and the activities of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation severely 
curtailed. Others joined in urging these 
steps, of course. The President is not one 
to make decisions on the advice of a 
single individual, not even Mr. Hunm- 
phrey, although the Secretary’s opinion 
obviously weighs heavily. 

Impressed British. As Secretary of 
the Treasury, Humphrey participated in 
the recent talks with representatives of 
France and Great Britain. The British, 
in particular, were impressed. They 
found that Humphrey, not yet on al- 
together familiar ground, listened for 
the most part, but occasionally made { 
perceptive comments. They put him 
down as one who, from the British point 
of view, might be “tough” to deal with 
later. 

The importance of finance, as it re- 
lates to defense, foreign assistance and 
other programs, of itself pushes Hum- 
phrey into the center of things. It was 
on this account that Eisenhower made 
his Secretary of the Treasury a member 
of the National Security Council, the 
top planning body for U.S. diplomatic 
and military policy. 

Mr. Humphrey seldom volunteers 
opinions and has to be drawn out by 
questioning. But it developed at NSC 
meetings that he had a_ useful back- 


ground of knowledge and _ analysis of 


foreign affairs and had an insight into 

military problems. The President, it was 

said by those in a position to know, found 
(Continued on page 62) 
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. - . Mr. Humphrey won his first success in industry 


Humphrey helpful to an unexpected de- 
gree as a member of NSC. 

Cabinet meetings also have shown 
Mr. Humphrey off to advantage. All this 
has been a part of the shaking-down 
process of a new Administration, a 
process in which the President forms 
new judgments of the men about him, 
learns on whom to place the greatest re- 
liance. Eisenhower feels that from Hum- 
phrey he gets conscientiously practical 
counsel. In addition, Humphrey reflects 
the viewpoint of the successful business- 
man and the thousands who wish they 
were as successful as the Treasury Secre- 
tary has been. 

Businessman. Mr. Humphrey’s suc- 
cess was achieved as the head of the 
M. A. Hanna Co., of Cleveland, organ- 
ized originally by Mark Hanna, the 
powerful Republican politician and 
businessman of the McKinley era. Han- 
na last year earned 13 million dollars 
from its multiple enterprises. It has 
assets of 180 million dollars. 

The company started out hauling 
Minnesota iron ore in a fleet of Great 
Lakes ships. To this, over the years, has 
been added mining the ore, steelmaking 
(the National Steel Corp.), coal mining 
(Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., the 
biggest U.S. bituminous-coal producer), 
oil, plastics, rayon, copper, natural gas 
and two Cleveland banks. 

Humphrey grew up in Michigan, the 
son of a successful lawyer. He was grad- 
uated from the University of Michigan 
and its Law School. He practiced briefly 
with his father’s law firm, and then, in 
1917, went to work for M. A. Hanna & Co. 
as general counsel. Three years later, he 
became a partner and entered upon a long 
period of managing the firm’s affairs. , 

Hanna's business turned bad in the 
mid-’20s. In 1924, there was a 4-million- 
dollar loss. The following year, the busi- 
ness was incorporated and Humphrey 
took full charge. Unprofitable properties 
were chopped off, money-making enter- 
prises added. An indefatigable worker, 
Humphrey oversaw the whole process, 
but his particular function was to pull an 
organization together, put its finances in 
order, keep them that way. 

A man who thinks constantly of the fu- 
ture, Humphrey more recently has been 
a central figure in the development of 
new high-grade iron ore in Labrador, a 
project with an initial financing of 200 
million dollars. Goal is replacement of 
the U.S.’s dwindling iron-ore deposits 
and may have important effects on the 
geography of steelmaking. 

Now 63, Mr. Humphrey, a friendly 
six-footer with sharp blue eyes and a 
quiet voice, was looking forward to an 


early retirement. He wanted to devote 
more time to his farm near Cleveland 
and his hobby of breeding show horses 
and thoroughbred racers. But General 
Clay reported him to Mr. Eisenhower as 
a man with a likely future in Govem. 
ment. Humphrey and Eisenhower talked 
things over at a meeting in New York 
and the appointment was made. 
Characteristically, Humphrey, _ look 
ing to future contingencies, stepped 
down from his industrial connections jn 
a way that was satisfactory to the Sen. 
ate. This was especially hard to do in his 
case for, by law, the Secretary of the 
Treasury may not own Government 
bonds, a usual investment outlet for men 
of wealth entering Government service, 


—United Press 


GEN. LUCIUS CLAY 
... talent scout 


At the Treasury, he puts in a nine to 
ll-hour day, only infrequently takes 
work home with him. He is at the White 
House four or five times a week, once 
each for the Cabinet and NSC meetings 
and at other. times to discuss special 
situations. The telephone line from the 
Executive Mansion to the Treasury also 
is said to be in frequent use. 

“Strong man.” Mr. Eisenhower has 
been quoted as saying that at Cabinet 
meetings he always waits to hear what 
Mr. Humphrey has to say before express- 
ing an opinion himself. The Treasury 
Secretary’s present pre-eminent position 
means inevitably that other official, 
ambitious in their own right, may soon 
be sniping at him, trying to cut down his 
influence, but, meanwhile, Mr. Hum 
phrey obviously remains the “strong 
man” of the Eisenhower Administration. 
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Electronics... and The National City Bank of New York 


Midget electronic marvel is making 


science-fiction stories come true 


A tiny electronic device called the 
transistor has brought the magical 
world of robots much nearer than 
most people realize. No bigger than 
half a pea, this electronic marvel 
may make it practical for mechanical 
brains to run factories, operate in- 
ventory and warehouse control sys- 
tems, read utility meters, make out 
bills, and perform other equally 
amazing feats. 


The transistor does about the 
same work as a vacuum tube. But it 
takes up much less space, uses much 


less power, generates almost no heat, 
and lasts almost indefinitely. Conse- 
quently, it holds out the promise of 
smaller, lighter, more durable designs 
in electronic equipment like radio 
and television sets. It alsoextends the 
electronics frontier tremendously. 


How rapidly that frontier has 
already been expanding may be 
gleaned from the fact that in 1939 
total production of electronic equip- 
ment totaled about $300 million. 
Last year it was over $4.5 billion, 
and it could reach $5.3 billion 
this year. 


Like fast-growing companies in 
other fields, electronics manufactur- 
ers have found National City’s $6 
billion in resources, 141 years of 


experience, and world-wide banking 
facilities invaluable. Facilities in- 
clude 57 Branches overseas, and 
correspondent banks in every com- 
mercially important city of the 
world. In this country, National 
City has correspondent banks in 
every state and 67 Branches in 
Greater New York. For help in 
solving your banking or financial 
problems, large or small, write 


The National City Bank of New 
York, 55 WallStreet, New York City. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking 
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ALCOA ALUMINA Catalysts 


and Catalyst Supports 
give bigger yields... 
better quality 


See our advertisement in Refinery Catalog 
and Chemical Materials Catalog. For corro- 
sion-resistant heat exchanger tubes, instru- 
ment tube, process equipment and architec- 


tural items, investigate ALCOA Aluminum, 


If you want to up-grade your catalytic process yields, or simply 
reduce losses from contamination and side reactions, you'll find 
it advantageous to insist on ALcoa Aluminas for your catalysts 
and catalyst supports. 

Atcoa Aluminas—Activated, Tabular and Calcined—help 
produce better end products at lower costs because they permit 
close control over rates of reaction . . . reduce carbon-deposit dif- 
ficulties . . . often lower operating temperatures. 

ALcoaA Aluminas are uniform in structure and chemical purity 
. .. Stable at elevated temperatures . . . have high resistance to 
erosion and crushing . .. and are moderate in cost. 

Let us send you further information and samples for testing in 
your own plant. Write to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
CHEMICALS Division, 701-F Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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POLICY OF COLLEGES 
TOWARD COMMUNIST TEACHERS 


37 Leading Universities Insist on Loyalty as Well as Freedom . 


In the fuss over loyalty investigations of 
universities, questions have been asked about 
the right of professors to claim freedom from 
quizzing and the right of congressional leaders 
to press for answers. 

Here is an answer given by university lead- 
ers themselves. Here is defined the extent of 
academic freedom, the right of professors to be 
free to speak their minds, the duty of loyalty, 


Role of the University in American Life 


For 300 years higher education has played a leading role 
in the advancement of American civilization. No country in 
history so early perceived the importance of that role and 
none has derived such widespread benefits from it. Colleges 
moved westward with the frontier and carried with them 
the seeds of learning. When the university idea was trans- 
planted from Europe, it spread across the nation with extraor- 
dinary speed. Today our universities are the standard 
bearers of our whole system of education, They are the main- 
stays of the professions. They are the prime source of our 
competence in science and arts. The names of their graduates 
crowd the honor rolls of two world wars and of the nation’s 
peacetime affairs. By every test of war and peace they have 
proved themselves indispensable instruments of cultural prog- 
ress and national welfare. 

In the United States there is a greater degree ot equality 
ot opportunity in higher education than anywhere else in the 
world. A larger proportion of Americans study in universities 
and colleges than any other people. These universities have 
shown and continue to show greater responsiveness to the 
needs of our society than their European counterparts. They 
have equipped our people with the varied skills and sciences 
essential to the development of a pioneer country. They have 
imparted the shape and coherence of the American nation to 
formless immigrant groups. American ideals have been 
strengthened, the great cultural tradition of the West has 
been broadened and enriched by their teaching and example. 

Modern knowledge of ourselves and of our universe has 
been nurtured in the universities. The scientific, technolog- 
ical, medical and surgical advances of our time were born in 
then. They have supplied intellectual capital as essential to 
our society as financial capital is to our industrial enterprise. 
They have more than justified the faith of the public in our 
distinctive system of higher education. They have proved 
themselves dynamic forces of American progress. 


The Nature of a University 


A university is the institutional embodiment of an urge for 
knowledge that is basic in human nature and as old as the 
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and what can happen to a professor who is 
subordinating his independence to follow the 
Communist Party line. 

The statement below was issued by the As- 
sociation of American Universities, which is 
headed by Harold W. Dodds, president of 
Princeton University. It was signed by Dr. 
Dodds and by the heads of 36 other universi- 
ties. The full text follows. 


human race. It is inherent in every individual. The search 
that it inspires is an individual] affair. Men vary in the intensity 
of their passion for the search for knowledge as well as in 
their competence to pursue it. History therefore presents us 
with a series of scholarly pioneers who advanced our knowl- 
edge from age to age and increased our ability to discover 
new knowledge. Great scholars and teachers drew students to 
them, and in the Middle Ages a few such groups organized 
themselves into the first universities. 

The modern university which evolved from these is a 
unique type of organization. For many reasons it must differ 
from a corporation created for the purpose of producing a 
salable article for profit. Its internal structure, procedures 
and discipline are properly quite different from those of 
business organizations. It is not so closely integrated and 
there is no such hierarchy of authority as is appropriate to a 
business concern; the permanent members of a university are 
essentially equals. 

Like its medieval prototype, the modern American univer- 
sity is an association of individual scholars. Their effective- 
ness, both as scholars and as teachers, requires the capitalizing 
of their individual passion for knowledge and their individual 
competence to pursue it and communicate it to others. They 
are united in loyalty to the ideal of learning, to the moral 
code, to the country and to its form of government. They 
represent diversified fields of knowledge, they express many 
points of view. Even within the same department of in- 
struction there are not only specialists in various phases of 
the subject, but men with widely differing interests and out- 
look. 

Free enterprise is as essential to intellectual as to eco- 
nomic progress. A university must therefore be hospitable to 
an infinite variety of skills and viewpoints, relying upon open 
competition among them as the surest safeguard of truth. 
Its whole spirit requires investigation, criticism and presenta- 
tion of ideas in an atmosphere of freedom and mutual confi- 
dence. This is the real meaning of “academic” freedom. It is 
essential to the achievement of its ends that the faculty of a 
university be guaranteed this freedom by its governing 
board, and that the reasons for the guarantee be understood 
by the public. To enjoin uniformity of outlook upon a uni- 
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versity faculty would put a stop to learning at the source. To 
censor individual faculty members would put a stop to learn- 
ing as its outlet. 

For these reasons a university does not take an official po- 
sition of its own either on disputed questions of scholarship or 
on political questions or matters of public policy. It refrains 
from so doing not only in its own but in the public interest, 
to capitalize the search for knowledge for the benefit of 
society, to give the individuals pursuing that search the freest 
possible scope and the greatest possible encouragement in 
their efforts to preserve the learning of the past and advance 
learning in the present. The scholar who pursues the search 
on these terms does so at maximum advantage to society. So 
does the student. To the scholar lie open new discoveries in 
the whole field of knowledge, to his student the opportunity 
of sharing in those discoveries and at the same time develop- 
ing his powers of rational thought, intelligent judgment and 


—Wide World 


PRINCETON’S PRESIDENT DODDS 


an understanding use of acquired knowledge. Thus, essential 
qualities of learning are combined with essential qualities of 
citizenship in a free society. 

To fulfill their function, the members of university facul- 
ties must continue to analyze, test, criticize and reassess exist- 
ing institutions and beliefs, approving when the evidence 
supports them and disapproving when the weight of evidence 
is on the other side. Such investigations cannot be confined to 
the physical world. The acknowledged fact that moral, social 
and political progress have not kept pace with mastery of the 
physical world shows the need for more intensified research, 
fresh insights, vigorous criticism and inventiveness. The schol- 
ar’s mission requires the study and examination of unpopular 
ideas, of ideas considered abhorrent and even dangerous. For, 
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just as in the case of deadly disease or the military potential 
of an enemy, it is only by intense study and research that the 
nature and extent of the danger can be understood and de. 
fenses against it perfected. 

Timidity must not lead the scholar to stand silent when he 
ought to speak, particularly in the field of his competence. Jn 
matters of conscience and when he has truth to proclaim, the 
scholar has no obligation to be silent in the face of popular 
disapproval. Some of the great passages in the history of truth 
have involved the open challenge of popular prejudice jn 
times of tension such as those in which we live. 

What applies to research applies equally to teaching. So 
long as an instructor’s observations are scholarly and germane 
to his subject, his freedom of expression in his classroom 
should not be curbed. The university student should be ex- 
posed to competing opinions and beliefs in every field, so 
that he may learn to weigh them and gain maturity of judg. 
ment. Honest and skillful exposition of such opinions and 
beliefs is the duty of every instructor; and it is equally his 
privilege to express his own critical opinion and the reasons 
for holding it. In teaching, as in research, he is limited by 
the requirements of citizenship, of professional competence 
and good taste. Having met those standards, he is entitled 
to all the protection the full resources of the university can 
provide. 

Whatever criticism is occasioned by these practices, the 
universities are committed to them by their very nature. To 
curb them, in the hope of avoiding criticism, would mean dis- 
torting the true process of learning and depriving society of its 
benefits. It would invite the fate of the German and Italian 
universities under Fascism and the Russian universities un- 
der Communism. It would deny our society one of its most 
fruitful sources of strength and welfare and represent a sinis- 
ter change in our ideal of government. 


The Obligations and Responsibilities of University 


Faculties 

We must recognize the fact that honest men hold differing 
opinions. This fundamental truth underlies the assertion and 
definition of individual rights and freedom in our Bill of 
Rights. How does it apply to universities? In the eyes of the 
law, the university scholar has no more and no less freedom 
than his fellow citizens outside a university. Nonetheless, be- 
cause of the vital importance of the university to civilization, 
membership in its society of scholars enhances the prestige of 
persons admitted to its fellowship after probation and upon 
the basis of achievement in research and teaching. The uni- 
versity supplies a distinctive forum and, in so doing, strength- 
ens the scholar’s voice. When his opinions challenge existing 
orthodox points of view, his freedom may be more in need of 
defense than that of men in other professions. The guarantee 
of tenure to professors of mature and proven scholarship is one 
such defense. As in the case of judges, tenure protects the 
scholar against undue economic or political pressures and en- 
sures the continuity of the scholarly process. 

There is a line at which “freedom” or “privilege” begins to 
be qualified by legal “duty” and “obligation.” The determi- 
nation of the line is the function of the legislature and the 
courts. The ultimate interpretation and application of the 
First and Fourteenth amendments are the function of the 
United States Supreme Court; but every public official is 
bound by his oath of office to respect and preserve the liberties 
guaranteed therein. These are not to be determined arbitrar- 
ily or by public outcry. The line thus drawn can be changed 
by legislative and judicial action; it has varied in the past be- 
cause of prevailing anxieties as well as by reason of “clear and 
present” danger. Its location is subject to, and should receive, 
criticism both popular and judicial. However much the |o- 
cation of the line may be criticized, it cannot be disregarded 
with impunity. Any member of a university who crosses the 
duly established line is not excused by the fact that he be- 
lieves the line ill-drawn. When the speech, writing, or other 
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actions of a member of a faculty exceed lawful limits, he is 
subject to the same penalties as other persons. In addition, 
he may lose his university status. 

Historically the word “university” is a guarantee of stand- 
ards. It implies endorsement of not of its members’ views 
but of their capability and integrity. Every scholar has: an 
obligation to maintain this reputation. By ill-advised, though 
not illegal, public acts or utterances he may do serious harm 
to his profession, his university, to education and to the 
general welfare. He bears a heavy responsibility to weigh the 
soundness of his opinions and the manner in which they 
are expressed. His effectiveness, both as scholar and teacher, 
js not reduced but enhanced if he has the humility and the 
wisdom to recognize the fallibility of his own judgment. He 
should remember that he is as much a layman as anyone else 
in all fields except those in which he has special competence. 
Others, both within and without the university, are as free to 
criticize his opinions as he is free to express them; “academic 
freedom” does not include freedom from criticism. 

As in all acts of association, the professor accepts conven- 
tions which become morally binding. Above all, he owes 
his colleagues in the university complete candor and perfect 
integrity, precluding any kind of clandestine or conspiratorial 
activities. He owes equal candor to the public. If he is called 
upon to answer for his convictions it is his duty as a citizen 
to speak out. It is even more definitely his duty as a professor. 
Refusal to do so, on whatever legal grounds, cannot fail to 
reflect upon a profession that claims for itself the fullest free- 
dom to speak and the maximum protection of that freedom 
available in our society. In this respect, invocation of the 
Fifth Amendment places upon a professor a heavy burden of 
proof of his fitness to hold a teaching position and lays upon 
his university an obligation to re-examine his qualifications 
for membership in its society. 

In all universities, faculties exercise wide authority in in- 
ternal affairs. The greater their autonomy, the greater their 
share of responsibility to the public. They must maintain the 
highest standards and exercise the utmost wisdom in appoint- 
ments and promotions. They must accept their share of re- 
sponsibility for the discipline of those who fall short in the 
discharge of their academic trust. 

The universities owe their existence to legislative acts and 
public charters. A State university exists by constitutional and 
legislative acts, an endowed university enjoys its independ- 
ence by franchise from the State and by custom. The 
State university is supported by public funds. The endowed 
university is benefited by tax exemptions. Such benefits are 
conferred upon the universities not as favors but in further- 
ance of the public interest. They carry with them public ob- 
ligation of direct concern to the faculties of the universities as 
well as to the governing boards. 

Legislative bodies from time to time may scrutinize these 
benefits and privileges. It is clearly the duty of universities 
and their members to co-operate in official inquiries directed 
to those ends. When the powers of legislative inquiry are 
abused, the remedy does not lie in non-co-operation or defi- 
ance; it is to be sought through the normal channels of in- 
formed public opinion. 


The Present Danger 

We have set forth the nature and function of the university. 
We have outlined its rights and responsibilities and those of its 
faculties. What are the implications for current anxiety over 
Russian Communism and the subversive activities connected 
with it? 

We condemn Russian Communism as we condemn every 
form of totalitarianism. We share the profound concern of the 
American people at the existence of an international conspir- 
acy whose goal is the destruction of our cherished institutions. 
The police state would be the death of our universities, as of 
our Government. Three of its principles in particular are ab- 
horrent to us: the fomenting of world-wide revolution as a 
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step to seizing power; the use of falsehood and deceit as nor- 
mal means of persuasion; thought control—the dictation of 
doctrines which must be accepted and taught by all party 
members. Under these principles, no scholar could adequately 
disseminate knowledge or pursue investigations in the effort 
to make further progress toward truth. 

Appointment to a university position and retention after 
appointment require not only professional competence but 
involve the affirmative obligation of being diligent and loyal 
in citizenship. Above all, a scholar must have integrity and 
independence. This renders impossible adherence to such a 
regime as that of Russia and its satellites. No person who ac- 
cepts or advocates such principles and methods has any place 
in a university. Since present membership in the Communist 
Party requires the acceptance of these principles and methods, 
such membership extinguishes the right- to a university po- 
sition. Moreover, if an instructor follows communistic prac- 
tice by becoming a propagandist for one opinion, adopting a 
“party line,” silencing criticism or impairing freedom of 
thought and expression in his classroom, he forfeits not only 
all university support but his right to membership in the 
university. 

“Academic freedom” is not a shield for those who break 
the law. Universities must co-operate fully with law-enforce- 
ment officers whose duty requires them to prosecute those 
charged with offenses. Under a well-established American 
principle their innocence is to be assumed until they have 
been convicted, under due process, in a court of proper 
jurisdiction. 

Unless a faculty member violates a law, however, his disci- 
pline or discharge is a university responsibility and should 
not be assumed by political authority. Discipline on the basis 
of irresponsible accusations or suspicion can never be con- 
doned. It is as damaging to the public welfare as it is to aca- 
demic integrity. The university is competent to establish a 
tribunal to determine the facts and fairly judge the nature 
and degree of any trespass upon academic integrity, ‘as well 
as to determine the penalty such trespass merits. 

As the professor is entitled to no special privileges in law, 
so also he should be subject to no special discrimination. Uni- 
versities are bound to deprecate special loyalty tests which 
are applied to their faculties but to which others are not 
subjected. Such discrimination does harm to the individual 
and even greater harm to his university and the whole cause 
of education by destroying faith in the ideals of university 
scholarship. 


Conclusion 

Finally, we assert that freedom of thought and speech is 
vital to the maintenance of the American system and is essen- 
tial to the general welfare. Condemnation of Communism and 
its protagonists is not to be interpreted as readiness to curb 
social, political, or economic investigation and research. To 
insist upon complete conformity to current beliefs and prac- 
tices would do infinite harm to the principle of freedom, 
which is the greatest, the central, American doctrine. Fidelity 
to that principle has made it possible for the universities of 
America to confer great benefits upon our society and our 
country. Adherence to that principle is the only guarantee 
that the nation may continue to enjoy those benefits. 


[Presidents of the following universities signed the state- 
ment: Brown, California Institute of Technology, Catholic 
University of America, Clark University, Columbia, Cornell, 
Duke, Harvard, Indiana, Johns Hopkins, McGill, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, New York University, North- 
western, Ohio State, Princeton, Stanford, State University of 
lowa, University of California, Chicago, Illinois, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Rochester, Texas, Toronto, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
University of Washington (Seattle), Vanderbilt, Washington 
University (St. Louis), Yale. | 
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The sky giants drone toward a fog- 
bound airfield. Passengers read, sleep, 
converse quietly in the soft glow of in- 
terior lights. Outside, it’s dirty weather 
—even for birds. 


On the ground trained personnel are 
at work. A radar scope operator ob- 
serves the plane thirty miles out. 
Swiftly, the plane is directed into posi- 
tion. At ten miles another scope takes 
over; the operator advising the pilot of 
his exact location in three dimensions. 
The pilot brings plane and passengers 
safely down above the runway. Here— 
through the thickest “soup’”—the plane 
crew sees the glowing neon approach 
lights that pinpoint the runway. Happy 
landing! 

This is Ground Control Approach— 
the “G.C.A.” that safely lands 2000 air- 
craft every 24 hours at 200 air bases 
and airports around the world. 


This new radar “seeing eye” was de- 
veloped by Gilfillan to open new hori- 
zons for safety. Cook Electric Company 
is proud of a share in this safety- 
miracle of all-weather flying. Our 
Diaphlex Division is a major supplier 
of relays for G.C.A. equipment. 

Key supplier to industry and gov- 
ernment, Cook Electric Company and 
its eight divisions accept the research, 
design and manufacturing responsibil- 
ities for a staggering variety of prod- 
ucts from giant airframe structures to 
smallest electronic components. 


-We've Been Asked:- 


WHY COLOR TV IS 
SO LONG COMING 














Customers like these have 
contributed to the remarkable 
growth of Cook Electric Company 
Gilfillan Brothers, Inc. 

The Detroit Edison Company 
Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 
Goodyear Aircraft Corporation 


® The public is begimning to 
wonder what has happened to 
color TV. It has been waiting 
a long time. 


Congress reflects that interest 
by trying to find out why there 
has been such a delay. 


Some industry spokesmen re- 
port progress toward color 
broadcasting. 


How soon will color TV be available? 
It could be as soon as early next vear, 
This is the most optimistic view, held by 
some spokesmen in the industry; others 
think that it will be longer. But represent 
atives of the television-manufacturing in- 
dustry told a recent congressional hear- 
ing that much progress has been made 
toward bringing color pictures into the 
home. 


Just what is the problem? 

The greatest problem right now is to pro- 
duce a color system that is practical and 
will meet with the approval of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. What 
the television engineers are trying to do 
is to work out a system that will make it 
possible for existing sets to pick up color 
broadcasts in black and white without 
any adjustment or attachment. That's 
known as a “compatible” system, and it’s 
important because of the approximately 
23 million TV sets now owned in the 
U.S. that then could bring in black-and- 
white pictures of the color broadcasts. 


Is progress being made in that direc- 
tion? 

Considerable progress is reported. Field 
tests on development of a satisfactory 
compatible system are now being cat- 
ried on by a group representing large 
manufacturers of radios and _ televisions, 
known as the National Television Sys- 
tem Committee. These manufacturers 
have pooled their color-TV devices for 
testing, with the aim of coming up with 
compatible standards that will be ap- 
proved by FCC. 


When is some result likely? 
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C k By ~ . The manufacturers’ technical group, & jh. 
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Established 1897 six months its field tests of standards pro & ye, 
General Offices & Main Plant © 2700 Southport Avenue ® Chicago 14, Illinois posed by the group for color-television bl. 
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Must FCC approve any new stand- 
ards? 

Yes. An official of the Radio Corporation 
of America says that his company plans 
to ask FCC within six months, or sooner, 
to approve compatible color-TV stand- 
ards. RCA engineers are working with 
NTSC in the tests. The company says 
that it has plans to manufacture and sell 
color apparatus to the public, to broad- 
casters and to other manufacturers when 
approval comes from FCC, 


Will any existing sets pick up color 
pictures? 

They could pick up black-and-white pic- 
tures from color broadcasts under the 
svstem being developed, but not the 
color itself unless an attachment is used. 
When color broadcasting actually starts, 
manufacturers plan to sell a converter to 
bring in color pictures. But, since the 
cost will be around $100, no widespread 
sale of the converter is expected by man- 
ufacturers. Color sets to be manufactured 
will be able to receive black-and-white 
broadcasts. 


How much will color sets cost? 

At first, some manufacturers expect color 
sets to cost at least 50 per cent more than 
present type. Thus, a. receiver costing 
$300 in black and white would cost from 
$450 to $500 in a color model. Larger 
sets would be more. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that, after production gets on a 
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New Standard Automatics bring famous, money-saving Skylift 
quality within price reach of every business 


Capacities 
1000 to 
4000 
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Silicone insulated motors 


Ball bearing mounted carriage 
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in 1951. Then the National Production 
Authority banned the manufacture of 
color sets. Only recently that ban was 
lifted by the Government. 


Will the same color-TV program be 
resumed now? 


That is not planned. Neither CBS nor 


These rugged, new “Standard” Skylifts... 
built to give long, repair-free service, maxi- 
mum maneuverability and smooth, fast, 
dependable operation...are equalled by no 
other truck for quality, price and perform- 
ance. 

Before you buy any lift truck, get the com- 
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It thus is shown that some TV manufac- 
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® 71 West 87th Street, Dept. D-3 
Automatic . Chicago 20, Illinois 
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Some businessmen think of Harter 
only in terms of big, luxurious chairs, 
Actually in the full Harter line 

there’s a chair for every man and 

every budget. Good example is the 
model 67. It’s reasonably priced; 

yet retains the full measure of Harter 
quality. Foam rubber cushioning. 

Four precise adjustments to fit the 
individual. Fine steel construction. 


Your choice of rich, durable upholsteries. MODEL 67 


“= @HARTER 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


POSTURE CHAIRS 


Write for informative new 16-page booklet, ‘Posture Seating Makes Sense.” 
We'll send you the name of your nearest Harter dealer. 


HARTER CORPORATION, 404 Prairie Street, Sturgis, Michigan 








You must mean 

Needham, Louis & Brorby* ... 
they have a whole group of 
specialists to handle 
agricultural accounts! 


* Here are the clients of Needham, Louis & Brorby... 


Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 
Derby Foods, Inc. The Peoples Gas Light and 

The Eagle-Picher Company Coke Company 

Household Finance Corporation Phenix Foods Company 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. The Quaker Oats Company 
Kraft Foods Company State Farm Insurance Companies 
Macwhyte Company Swift & Company 

Marathon Corporation Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 


NEEDHAM, LOUIS & BRORBY, Inc. Advertising 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
New York Hollywood 


Morton Salt Company 


Chicago Toronto 
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GUATEMALA} 


COMMUNISM: IT 
SCARES TOURISTS 


GUATEMALA CITY—American tour. 
ists are letting the Guatemalan hotel. 
keepers down. The country’s tourist busi. 
ness is in a slump. 

Hotel men here think they know the 
reason: all that publicity in the U.S. 
about Communism in Guatemala. Its 
that, the hotel people say, that is scaring 
U.S. tourists away. 

Hotels here used to be full of Ameri- 
cans. Nowadays you rarely need a reser- 


—United Fruit Co, 


CHICHICASTENANGO 
...@ must for visitors 


vation. The hotels are often half empty. 
The taxi and special-trip business has 
fallen off, too. Tourist trade, generally, 
is said to be 50 per cent below last 
year's, and last year’s trade was far be- 
low average. 

Actually, an American who wants to 
visit Guatemala can do so without much 
fear of any difficulties with the Commu- 
nists. There are some Communists here, 
all right, but they aren’t interested in 
tourists. Such disorders as there are 0c 
cur infrequently, and are usually brief. 
North Americans minding their own busi- 
ness have not been hurt. 

Pointers. There are, however, a few 
practical pointers for anyone planning 2 
trip to Guatemala from the U. S., whether 
just to Guatemala City or to the famous 
Indian market at Chichicastenango, or to 
Guatemala’s banana plantation. 

You will need a tourist card, obtait- 
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able from the air line or travel agency, 
and a vaccination certificate, obtainable 
from the family physician. This cer- 
tificate is also needed, along with proof 
of U.S. citizenship, in order to get back 
into the United States. 

While it helps to be able to speak 
Spanish, it’s not essential in Guatemala 
Citv. There’s always someone around 
who can speak English. 

The leading hotels are good, by U.S. 
standards, and probably the best in Cen- 
tral America. Rates are a little lower 
than in principal U.S. cities, and much 
below in-season rates in American resort 
hotels. The cuisine is usually North 
American style. The 10 per cent rule still 
applies to tipping. 

There are special precautions to ob- 
serve here as elsewhere in Latin Amer- 
ica. Tourists are advised to be careful 
about drinking water. Tap water is risky. 
Dysentery is common. Usually the hotels 
provide carafes of purified water. Where 
this isn’t available, the satest thing to 
drink is bottled sparkling water or beer. 

If, in spite of all precautions, a tour- 
ist has a stomach upset that lasts more 
than a day or two, he’d better see a doc- 
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IT’S A BANANA CLIMATE 
. . . but tourists need woolens 


tor. Early treatment can stop an amoebic 
infection. 

Chilly nights. One other precaution: 
Woolen clothing is advisable. The nights 
in the highlands are chilly, even if Gua- 
temala is in the Torrid Zone. The city is a 
mile high, and the weather is like spring 
in the U.S. 

Occasionally you see women tourists 
from the U.S. dressed in slacks. There 
is no law against this here, but it makes a 
bad impression on Latin Americans. 
They prefer their women in skirts. 

Otherwise, U.S. tourists are welcome 
in Guatemala, and are not likely to run 
afoul of any Communists. For a tourist on 
the streets of Guatemala City, the only 
menace at the moment is the yo-yo craze 
now current among the younger set. You 
have to watch out, walking down the 
street, to avoid getting tangled up and 
thrown by a yo-yo string. 
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it operators 
have found a real friend in 
Motorola 2-way radio! In- 
stant Motorola communica- 
tions makes most jobs easier 
by eliminating waste motion. 
It gives supervisors flick-of-a- 
switch co-ordination in every 
operation. 
Thompson Products, Inc., 
of Cleveland, found that fork- 
lift truck efficiency jumped 





Mail Coupon 
Today for 
the Complete 
Motorola 
2-Way Radio 


and he never 
had it so good! 











Motorola 2-Way Radio 
Improves Service, 
Triples Truck Output* 


from a low of 20% to an aver- 
age of 92% when Motorola 
2-way radios were installed. 
More efficiently applied man- 
hours paid for Motorola equip- 
ment in six months! 

Motorola is immediately 
available and ready to do a 
terrific job for you. Write to- 
day for all the facts about this 
rugged, reliable communica- 
tions tool! 


Motorola 


Communications & Electronics, Inc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROLA, INC. 


e 
900 N. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 
Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd., Toronto, Canada 





Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 


900 N. Kilbourn Ave., Dept. 2286-USN 
Chicago 51, Illinois 


*Rush me the complete story about Motorola 2-way radio, the communications 
system that cuts costs and increases efficiency in scores of industrial operations. 


Name 





Company. 








Address. 











UNDER THE “CRUST™ of this “deep dish pie” is an ingre- 
dient destined to make America’s top quality steel even better. 
When FHRROCARBO grain, one of the “man-made minerals” 
by CARBORUNDU.M, is used in steelmaking, it carries off the me- 
tallic oxide impurities present in the molten steel. Deoxida- 


tion is not localized, but is complete throughout the entire ladle. 
FERROCARBO deoxidizer is well-established for its unique ability 
to help produce clean uniform grey iron castings. Continuing 
exhaustive tests indicate that what FERROCARBO has done to im- 
prove the quality of cast iron, can also be done for steel. 

Made by the Bonded Products and Grain Division 


Where’s the limit to what you can do with 


CARBORUNDUNM’s ““rarn-made minerals’?? 


MAKING GAS for industrial and domestic consumers is a mass-pro- 
duction business like many others, but a good deal more automatic. 
The problem narrows down to finding the best combination of proc- 
ess and equipment for operating the longest possible time with the 
highest productivity. Seattle Gas Company—like most utilities making 
oil-gas — uses CARBOFRAX silicon carbide checkers and gets maximum 


output with little or no maintenance. Made by the Refractories Division 


A PERFECT BALL is what a bowler calls his success in hitting 
the pocket for a strike. A perfect ball is what leaves his hand, one 
of the humbler examples of centerless grinding, shaped to perfect 
sphericity with the help of a grinding wheel by CARBORUNDUM. To 
get that last micro-inch of accuracy on any operation, you can depend 
on abrasive products by cARBORUNDUM. 

Made by the Bonded Products and Grain Division 


Write co CARBORUNDUM tor help 


TRADE MARK 


on your problems that “man-made minerals”*’ may solve 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Room 234, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Refractories « Heating Elements « Resistors « Metal Additives « Grinding Wheels + Coated Abrasives « Sharpening Stones « Abrasive Grains 


**CARBORUNDUM,”’ ‘‘FERROCARBO’’ AND 


**CARBOFRAX’’ ARE REGISTERED TRADE MARKS 
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News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The danger period for infantile paralysis begins next month. There will 
be lots of excitement and confusion this year about vaccines. . 
To set you straight, we checked with the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis and the Federal Government. 


SHOTS. A shot of gamma globulin is, as claimed, an effective preventive 
for about five weeks' time in most cases. But note this: Your doctor cannot 
buy gamma globulin and give you and the children periodic shots. It's very 
scarce. The U.S. Office of Defense Mobilization rations it. 

So polio, despite medical progress, remains a live danger in 1953. 


RATIONING SYSTEM. Even so, you need to know how gamma globulin will 
be handled--just in case. Every State health officer will get an initial 
allotment on May 1. He can pass it out to local doctors as needed for 
what is called “intimate contact" shots. 

You and your children will qualify for these shots if polio strikes 
a member of your household. Neighbors may be able to get shots where 
there is close and frequent contact. : 

In some instances, an entire town may get gamma globulin to ward off 
an epidemic. Details on that haven't been decided. 





BLACK MARKET. Some gamma globulin got into the hands of black marketeers, 
operating on the fringes of the drug industry. Think twice, be sure of the 
source, and get good medical advice before using any of this. All the big 
producers are selling their output to National Foundation, which turns it over 
to the federal pool. Red Cross and armed forces also contribute to the pool. 





GOVERNMENT JOBS. If you are interested in being appointed to an important 
job in the Eisenhower Administration, your chance may come before much longer. 
It's time to start the ball rolling, if you haven't already. 

Point is that hundreds of policy-making and confidential jobs are likely 
to open up as the result of a new White House order changing the Civil Service 
rules. Under that order, the Government will be able to weed out some of the 
Democrats who have been holding on by reason of their Civil Service status. 





CONTRIBUTIONS. Here is a tax angle to be considered if you are think- 
ing of making a large donation to a college or charity: 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


You often will find it to your advantage to contribute property in- 
stead of money. Suppose, for example, you bought a piece of property 
some years ago for $10,000. Today it is worth $15,000. If you were to 
sell it, you would have to pay capital-gains tax on the profit, even 
though you contributed the whole $15,000 to charity. 

Om the other hand, you can donate the property itself, and there will 
be no tax on the $5,000 rise in its market value. Furthermore, you can 
take a tax deduction for the full $15,000. That is, of course, subject to 
the ceiling on deductible contributions--20 per cent of income. 

"The charitable organization to which you make the donation can sell 
the. property without paying any tax on the proceeds. 

















BUILDING A HOME? People who are planning to build new homes this spring 
“will find some suggestions in a new publication prepared by the Government's 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

One article offers some ideas on how to trim costs. Another deals with 
white exterior paints. A third discusses insulation. 

You can order a copy from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Frinting Office, Title: Housing Research No. 5. Price: 40 cents. 














Washington. 








UNIFORM ALLOWANCES. Reserve officers should check on new regulations 
governing allowances for uniforms. An officer recalled to active duty for more 
than 90 days during the Korean-war period gets $100. A newly commissioned 

' officer going on active duty gets $350. A Reserve officer who averages seven 
days' active-duty training a year gets $50 every four years, beginning in 1956, 
as a "maintenance allowance." 
Note this In the case of a deceased officer who would 
have been entitled to an allowance, it's available to his dependents. 












important point: 















SCHOOL VACATIONS. Under a new ruling by Veterans' Administration: 
Veterans attending school under the Korean GI Bill will not receive GI 
allowance checks while they are out on summer vacations. They will be paid 
during school-year breaks, such as Easter and Christmas holidays. 








SOCIAL SECURITY. To answer questions from readers: 

If a retired man dies, does his widow draw his Social Security pension in 
full? No. However, if she is 65 or older, she is entitled to a "widow's pen- 
Sion," which is three fourths of the amount formerly paid to her husband. 

What if the widow is below 65? Unless there are minor children, she gets 
no pension until she reaches 65. Then she can get the "widow's pension." 

If a retired worker draws a pension from his company, can he also get a 
pension from Social Security? Yes. 


















WEATHER. An early spring? Depends on where you live. According to the 
Weather Bureau's 30-day outlook for April, you can expect*cooler-than-normal 
April weather east of the Appalachians and in the Southwest. Over the Northern 
Plains and in West Gulf States, warmer than usual. Elsewhere, about normal. 

Rather heavy rainfall is expected in most of the Great Plains area, Ohio 
Valley and North Atlantic. Look for less than usual rainfall in the Southwest, 
Southeast and Northern Great Lakes region. About normal in other areas. 
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Speed! ... speed in the air... but speed on the ground, too. 
Only planes on the flight line are ready for the “‘scramble.” 
And the hangar feeds the flight line. 


The Mitchell Hangar opens or closes completely in 3 minutes 
by moving its halves completely off the hangar floor. 


_. Four Fairbanks-Morse Electric Motors are the answer 
_ to this need for speed and reliability. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois 


‘) FAIRBANKS- MORSE 


a@ name worth remembering when you want the best 





ELECTRIC MOTORS AND GENERATORS © DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES °® PUMPS 
SCALES * RAIL CARS * HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT * FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 
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Building the or more per acre. Powder fine phosphate gets down into the B cnou 
Th 


ground and is dissolved gradually by the soil and plant root 





carrying ground rock phosphate from dealers’ storage tanks 
direct to farmers’ fields to be spread, up to a thousand pounds 


+ acids. One application is effective for several years in increasing rh 
crop-producing ee manage any ew 
soil fertility. Phosphating is a widely accepted practice in worn 

capacity farmers’ permanent soil improvement plans to build and main- same 

tain the crop-producing capacity of the soil. International has old 


of the soil been mining, refining and grinding phosphate for direct appli- an 
cation to the soil for more than twenty-five years. To satisfy peop 
the urgent needs of farmers for greater tonnages of this essen- is th 
tial mineral nutrient, Jnternational is expanding its production “. 
Veris 
read 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION day 

General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 mae 
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facilities in the Florida and Tennessee phosphate fields. 


PHOSPHATE * POTASH *® PLANT FOODS * CHEMICALS * INDUSTRIAL MINERALS * AMINO PRODUCTS 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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Keport 


MOVIES WITH ‘DEPTH’— 


THE ANSWER TO TV? 


Remember when you looked 
in a gadget and saw pictures 
with three dimensions? Holly- 
wood has found a way to make 
those pictures move. 

What interests the studios most 
is the box-office appeal of 
“3.-D movies. It's got them all 
excited. 

New hopes are flaring that 
the latest wrinkle in movie mak- 
ing will lure people away from 
their television sets. 


HOLLYWOOD 


The movie industry is confident that 
Fit has hit upon a device that will re- 
store sagging box-office receipts. This 
is the three-dimensional film, which 
adds a sense of depth to the conven- 
tional flat picture. Hollywood execu- 
tives feel sure that this is the answer to 
television, which is blamed for keep- 
ing people in their homes and out of 
theaters. 

The sudden excitement in Hollywood 
results from the popularity of Cinerama 
showings in New York andethe box-office 
attraction of “Bwana Devil.” “Bwana 
B Devil” is described by the critics as a 
rather mediocre story of railroad build- 
ing in Africa, but it is expected to gross 
at least 9 million dollars, returning fab- 
ulous profits to its owners. That is 
enough for Hollywood. 

The appeal of “Bwana Devil” idea lies 
in the fact that it is a stereoscopic movie, 
viewed through special polarized glasses 
worn by the audience. This gives the 
same effect to motion pictures that the 
dd stereoscopic photographs gave when 
viewed through your grandparents’ stere- 
oscope. So lifelike are the scenes that 
people involuntarily duck when a spear 
is thrown toward the audience from the 
center of the screen. 

Now all of Hollywood is working fe- 
verishly to get three-dimensional films 
tady for release in theaters. Mardly a 
day passes without announcement of a 
new “3-D” system, or the start of a new 
3D” picture. Studio talk is all about 
tound” and “flat” films, just as 26 years 
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ago it was about “silents” and “talkies.” 
Studio executives, in fact, hope the re- 
cent development will produce as revo- 
lutionary—and_ profitable—a_ change in 
the industry, as did talking pictures. 
Actually, the only thing new about the 
process is the surprising box-office ap- 
peal. Methods of making three-dimen- 
sional films have been known for 20 
years or more and had even been tried 
on a small scale. But it took Cinerama 
and “Bwana Devil” to fire Hollywood. 


since health laws require that glasses 
may not be reused without sterilization. 

Stero films also involve an intermis- 
sion, since two projectors must be used 
at the same time and theaters now have 
only two projectors. So the film must be 
interrupted when reels are being 
changed. ‘ 

The illusion process is simpler than 
the stereoscopic method, but is not true 
“3-D.” It is based on a wide, curved 
screen, conforming to the natural field of 


—Globe Photos 


WILL THREE-DIMENSIONAL FILMS PACK ‘EM IN? 
It looks like the biggest thing since ‘‘talkies’’ 


Paramount quickly switched over on 
“Sangaree,” to be released in May. War- 
ner’s hopes to have “House of Wax” on a 
“3-D” screen this month, and next Octo- 
ber Twentieth Century-Fox is to present 
its first “3-D” feature in “The Robe.” 

Two basic systems of “3-D” are being 
used in the movie industry. One is a truly 
stereoscopic process, and the other is 
an “illusion” method shown on a large, 
concave screen. 

The stereoscopic process requires a 
separate picture for each eye. Such 
films must be viewed through special 
glasses that prevent each eye from see- 
ing both pictures on the screen. The use 
of two pictures, seen as in natural vision, 
gives the impression of depth, Wide- 
spread use of this method will require 
the manufacture of millions of glasses, 


vision of the eyes. The screen in effect 
“surrounds” the viewer, just as the area 
that is naturally visible to the eyes also 
“surrounds” the viewer. To add to the il- 
lusion, sound comes from several speak- 
ers, instead of from one speaker as in 
the current “flat” movies. The actor's 
voice thus comes from his own position 
on the screen. 

Several illusion processes are being 
tried. Cinerama uses a concave screen 
six times normal width. The picture for 
this process is taken by three synchro- 
nized cameras, and three projectors are 
used in the theater. To enhance the il- 
lusion, seven sound tracks are used in 
making the picture and up to seven loud 
speakers are used in the theater. 

A simpler illusion method is promised 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Cy RUST? 


ONCE AND FOR ALL 


IRON and STEEL PRODUCTS 
with genuine 


GALVANIZING 
(Dipped in Molten Zinc) 


Write for HOT TIPS Booklet. 


AMERICAN HOT DIP 
GALVANIZERS ASSOCIATION, INC 
1506 First Nat. Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa 





posture office 


His Secretary 
884834 
His Assistant 
48374 


Assistant's 
Gal Friday 
884434 


at 
nominal 


Man Clerk 
9832% cost 
FOR NEW OFFICES — OR TO MODERNIZE USE 


, SINCE 1816 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 
THE TAYLOR CHAIR CO. « BEDFORD, OHIO 
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Special Report 





. . . Third-dimension films 
costly for theaters 


by CinemaScope, bought by Twentieth 
Century-Fox from a French inventor. 
This process uses only a single camera 
and a single projector. Paramount, too, 


is working on an illusion method that ° 


uses only one camera and one projector. 

Confusion quite naturally accompa- 
nies the excitement now sweeping Holly- 
wood and the motion-picture world. 
Theater owners, who have sadly watched 
box-office sales dwindle for five years, 
hesitate to install the devices required 
for “3-D.” It costs $75,000 or more to 
equip a theater with Cinerama and from 
$5,000 to $25,000 to install methods 
such as CinemaScope. For stereoscopic 
films, the screen must be coated with 
metal to improve reflecting power, and 
special projection equipment must be 
obtained. The cost is estimated at $1,000 
and up. Before making such investments, 
theater owners want to be reasonably 
sure that the new pictures will fill seats. 
However, Twentieth Century-Fox re- 
ports 750 theaters taking CinemaScope. 

Studios themselves are pondering over 
the best “3-D” method and the change 
in technique that “3-D” requires. In Cin- 
erama, for example, close-ups are almost 
ruled out, since the illusion requires a 
full view. That will kill one of the film 
director’s most effective devices in tell- 
ing his story. Camera methods also must 
be adapted to twin or multiple-lens 
photography. 

The industry would like some kind of 
standardized “3-D” system, possibly one 
for stereoscdpic films and another for the 
illusion method. As a move in this direc- 
tion, Twentieth Century-Fox is offering 
the CinemaScope to the industry. 

Another problem is what to do with 
Hollywood's inventory of films and back- 
ground shots. Millions of dollars are tied 
up in films already completed but not 
released. If “3-D” replaces the old flat 
film, as sound replaced silent pictures, 
this inventory will become valueless. 

Foreign outlets are a source of con- 
cern. Today about 42 per cent of Holly- 
wood’s earnings comes from foreign 
sources. The industry has no desire to 
see this source of income vanish. But it 
does not yet know if foreign theaters 
can afford to switch to “3-D,” or if audi- 
ences abroad will like the new process 
as audiences in America seem to. 

The industry would like to hit upon a 
solution that will permit flat films to be 
shown on the same screens as three- 
dimensional pictures, thus giving audi- 
ences both types. Studios also would wel- 
come a method whereby existing flat 
films can be projected on the wide, illu- 

(Continued on page 79) 


Send A Copy 


To Your Friends 
...WITHOUT CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of 
“U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 
with my compliments to the persons 
listed below: 


O If possible send the April 10, 
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Special Report 
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. . . Studios can’t agree 
on future of ‘3-D‘ 


sion screens, thereby giving these pic- 
tures some Of the lifelike illusion. 

In taking three-dimensional pictures, 
more lifelike sets are required. Simple 
painted backdrops will not do, And the 
bigger scenes may require more actors 
and extras. All this adds to the cost of the 
film. Offsetting this added expense, how- 
ever, may be the fact that fewer indi- 
vidual camera shots will have to be 
made, and there may be less moving 
around of equipment and props while 
the film is being photographed. 

Studios are at odds on how far to go 
toward three-dimensional films. Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox is switching to “3-D” 
for all of its major productions.. RKO is 


i.ynn Farnol 


THE NEW REALISM 
With ‘'3-D,"’ the audience ducks 


following suit. But Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er is not quite so convinced. Dore 
Schary, M-G-M_ production chief, holds 
that “if somebody produces a great mo- 
tion picture, people will go to see it 
whether it’s in black and white, in color, 
round or flat.” Other producers agree 
that the story is a picture’s greatest ap- 
peal; but top-notch stories always draw 
crowds, What Hollywood and the theater 
men want is something to restore the 
movie-going habit to the American pub- 
lic, 

At the moment, “3-D” appears to be 
the answer to this problem. At least all 
the major studios are giving the process 
a whirl and theater owners are eager 
to see return of the days when some 
85 million people went to the movies 
each week, instead of the current 60 
million. 
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ASSURE CONTINUITY OF YOUR INCOME 


BUSINESS mortality due to FIRE is increas- 
ing. 

Regardless of “fire-resistive” materials 
available, the only sure defense against FIRE 
is: EXTINGUISHMENT. 

And no substitute for this actual protec- 
tion exists to assure continuity of your busi- 
ness operations and income. 

The money you are now spending for 
FIRE insurance alone can probably buy the 
same amount of insurance plus GLOBE pro- 
tection as well... 


Ask our nearest office for the facts. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK...CHICAGO...PHILADELPHIA 
Offices.in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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Telecasts from Towers high on Mt. Wilson 


reach huge Los Angeles audience 


With one TV set to approximately 
every three people, Los Angeles 
County has about as highly concen- 
trated a TV audience as you'll find 
in any area of comparable size. And 
these millions of watchers can enjoy 
TV at its best because all the major 
Los Angeles stations concentrate their 
telecasting at a single point — a nearby 
mountain top, towering more than a 
mile above the city itself. 

Eighteen miles by direct line from 
Hollywood and Vine stands Mt. Wil- 
son, site of the famous observatory. 
On its lofty summit, 6000 feet above 


sea level, are seven TV transmission 
towers. Programs sent out from this 
elevation come through with brilliant 
clarity, and have superior power and 
range. Concentration of telecasting at 
one point means much easier tuning 
for the millions of TV viewers within 
the 10,000-square-mile area served. 
Naturally, these towers were built 
of steel. Steel for five of the seven was 
made and rolled within sight of Mt. 


BETHLEHEM 


Wilson — at the Los Angeles Plant of 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Cor- 
poration, Bethlehem’s West Coast 
subsidiary. 

With steel plants at Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Seattle, together 
with steel-fabricating works and other 
facilities, Bethlehem Pacific is supply- 
ing substantial quantities of the many 
forms of steel that are serving growth 
and progress of the West. 


STEEL 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Don't jump to hasty conclusions about business effects of peace prospects. 

Peace gestures from Moscow still have to be tested. Testing will take 
quite a while, if experience of the past is any gauge. 

Business activity, meanwhile, is not likely to have a sudden reversal. 
Everything seems set for very high activity for the next three months at least. 

So you will have some time to alter plans, if that proves necessary. 








What does bear close watching is the present trend in production. It is 
‘at an all-time high for civilian goods. Industry may well be turning out more 
goods than the markets can absorb. A_test of America's capacity to consume is 
almost sure to come before the year is out. This is analyzed on page 14. 





In the meantime, the business boom is inching upward. The upsurge that 
began last autumn is still carrying on. Business momentum seems strong. 

Industrial output rose to 241 per cent of the 1935-39 average in March. 
It stood at 239 in February, was 221 in March a year ago. 

Recent gains in output are being scored chiefly in civilian goods. 

Output of military equipment is high, but not rising very much. 

Industrial equipment is not gaining very much in volume, either. It's 
the consumer who seems to hold the key to sustainéd output now. 

















To get a closer look at the pace setters in current production..... 

Auto industry is the leader. Output is 50 per cent ahead of last year, 
when controls held production down. It is above the 1950 rate. 

Major household goods are being produced at a steady high rate, about 50 
per cent above the average for 1947-49. 

Gains in output also are noted for textiles, leather, printing. 

Steel industry is running at capacity, and capacity is huge. Tonnage in 
March was 10 million ingots--a new record. And demand still is strong. 











Sharp gains have occurred in paperboard. That's regarded as a very im- 
portant indicator, because paperboard production discloses plans for future 
factory production. Manufacturers order packaging materials in advance. 

Carloadings are expected to advance in the three months ahead. That is 
another indication of the future level of general industrial output. 

All in all, everything points to good times at least until midyear. 








Consumers, to date, are living up to industry's expectations. 

Retail sales are running at record levels. Dun & Bradstreet, a business 
research firm, finds that Easter shopping hit an all-time high in volume. 

Higher-priced merchandise also sold well this year--a sign that people 
feel rather prosperous. Sales volume for Easter was high throughout the coun- 











(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


try, with biggest gains reported in the South, Southwest and Northwest. 





People, however, are going heavily into debt to make their purchases. 
Installment debt jumped 151 million dollars in February--latest month re- 
ported by the Federal Reserve Board. That compares with a decrease of 129 
million in February, 1952, and of 179 million in February, 1951. 

Total installment debt now stands at 16.7 billions, up 3.5 billions in a 
year. Automobile sales account for a large share of the recent rise. 

Rise in consumer debt raises the question of whether families may not be 
overextending themselves. Federal Reserve analysts are said to be "concerned" 
over the debt trend, but not "alarmed." 








































The farm situation also continues to be rather troublesome. 
Government has 2.9 billion dollars tied up in the price-support program. 
That's the figure reported for January 31 by Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Losses since last July 1 are reported at 20.9 million dollars. 
Commodity loans extended to farmers by Government amount to 1.8 billions. 
‘ They are chiefly in wheat, -corn, tobacco and cotton. 
Inventory of commodities amounts to another 1.1 billions. Corn and wheat 
account for the bulk of the Government-held inventory. 
Butter continues to move into Government storage in high volume. Output 
of dairy products, led by butter, continues to increase. 
Farm surpluses, in short, show no sign of being solved soon. 
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Overseas markets for American farm products are drying up. That is an 
important cause of the domestic problem. Farm exports in January were 29 per 
cent below a year ago. Cotton exports were down a thumping 63 per cent. 





Farm price problem, however, 





seems to be easing a bit. 
Prices received by farmers advanced slightly from February to March--from 
263 per cent of 1910-14 to 264 per cent, on the average. 
Price gains were recorded in hogs, cotton, eggs, wheat and corn. 
Price drops continued for cattle, calves, wholesale milk, potatoes. 



































Farm costs, however, advanced during the month, too, leaving farmers no : 
better off than in February. Their “parity position" is unchanged. 

Farm problem gets all tied up in the U.S. world-trade program. 

Broader export markets are wanted, naturally, by wheat and cotton growers. nm 

Higher tariffs, on the other hand, are wanted by the dairy industry--or at tir 
least some action is wanted to curtail imports of dairy products. pr 

This conflict puts the Government under pressure for both lower and higher pl 
tariffs. The Eisenhower Administration now would like a simple extension of at 


the present trade-agreements program, allowing more time for study. 












Aircraft industry has grown big again. Employment in aircraft plants now 

totals 673,400. That is topped only by the auto industry, with employment at 

920,000. Aircraft jobs are likely to rise to 800,000 by early next year. 
Airplane building, moreover, is expected to stay big. It's not likely 

that any defense slowdown will see this industry dismantled again--at least 

as long as world tension exists, and that will not ease very soon. 
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this IDEA from Remington Rand... 
cuts figurework time in half 


Here’s how the printed tape of the Remington Rand Print- 
ing Calculator helps cut figurework time in half. 

The Remington Rand Printing Calculator figures, 
prints and proves simultaneously. The printed tape is 
always right up front, handy for sight check any time, 
positive proof of accuracy. There’s never any need for 
time-consuming reruns. Figurework that’s printed and 
proved as it’s calculated is time-saving figurework .. . the 
proof of the figuring is in the printing. Speed and accuracy 
are further helped by the 10-key keyboard that permits 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 


touch operation. For speed and accuracy in multiplica- 
tion, division, addition and subtraction there’s nothing to 
match the Remington Rand Printing Calculator. 
Proved figurework by the Printing Calculator is only 
one profit-building idea that your Remington Rand repre- 
sentative can demonstrate in your office with your work 
and to your advantage. He has other ideas you may find 
profitable — ideas that use electronic methods, punched 
card systems, visual records. He is on call at your nearest 
Remington Rand Business Equipment Center. 


GOOD EXAMPLE OF ACCOUNT ANALYSIS 


The First National Bank of Fort Worth, Texas, saves 5 
days a month by using the Remington Rand Printing 
Calculator in analysis work... analyses that previously 
took until the 10th of the month are now finished by the 
Ath or 5th. Send for the folder, ‘10 Keys to Speedier 
Banking,” that tells this story. Call Remington Rand or 
write to Room 1839, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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SMALLER PAY INCREASES AHEAD? 


But Wage Earners Will Gain by Price Drop, Tax Cut 





Workers Buying Power: 


We) THE OUTLOOK 


(Weekly take-home pay, adjusted for living-cost rise since June, 1950) 





Buying Power | Buying Power | Buying Power 
INDUSTRY Before Korea in 1954 


















































Estimated buying power for 1954 assumes 10 per cent cut in income taxes, a 3 per cent 
dedine in living costs, and pay raises in 1953 half as large as in 1952. 


© 1953, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 





Wage increases, on the aver. 
age, will be smaller this yeq 
than last. But workers in many 
ways will be better off. 

Living costs, down somewhat 
now, will decline further. Tay 
cuts are due in 1954, but may 
come sooner. 

It adds up to a dollar that 
goes further in terms of purchas. 
ing power. 


The climate for wage increases is 
not as healthy in 1953 as it was in 
1952. Raises made so far this year are 
almost as large and as numerous asa 
year ago. But big increases later in 
the year are going to be harder to get. 

Unions are facing a new set of condi- 
tions. 

Living costs have turned down. Some 
industries—coal is a notable example- 
are being forced out of competitive mar- 
kets by high costs. And unions no longer 
have the help of Government in enfore- 
ing their wage demands. 

But if these conditions add up toa 
slowdown in the rate of wage increases, 
they do not mean that workers generilly 
are to be worse off at the end of 1953 
than at the end of 1952. Actually, they 
will be better off. With prices down and 
taxes to be reduced early next year, if 
not sooner, workers will find their dol- 
Jars buying more than in the recent past. 
In other words, most workers will not 
have to get more dollars this year to 
maintain the rising trend of their “real’ 
income that began with last year’s wage 
increases. 

Even so, wage rates generally wil 
continue to rise as long as business ac- 
tivity stays high. Employers will not be 
able to resist all wage demands. 

Workers are scarce and in a good po- 
sition to bargain. Unions will argue that 
employers can pass along any wage il- 
creases, in higher prices for their prod: 
ucts, now that price control is dead. Off- 
cial wage “ceilings” are all off. And if the 
excess-profits tax dies next June, 
scheduled, unions will consider that to 
be one more argument for wage boosts. 

The chart on this page shows how the 
buying power of workers in a number of 

(Continued on page 86) 
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DO YOUR ABRASIVES GIVE YOU THE 


“TOUCH 
OF GOLD”? | 


Something important happens to a product ground 
or finished by men who have the “Touch of Gold.” 
What starts as unfinished material gains value and 
usefulness every time the right abrasive touches it. 
Norton and Behr-Manning Abrasives have the superi- 
ority only years of experience, resources and leader- 
ship can give. They assure your men the ‘Touch of 
Gold” for every grinding job in your shop. 

Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 


Behr-Manning Corporation, Division of Norton, Troy, N. Y. 
Plants, distributors and dealers the world over, 





A"“Touch of Gold.” A Norton Grinding Wheel newly developed A “Touch of Gold.” Behr-Manning’s “TUFBAK” SPEED-WET 
to do better, faster work on massive “‘cold mill” rolls like this... paper preparing automobile door panel for painting. TUFBAK 
gives your operator the “Touch of Gold.” does better, faster sanding... gives workers the “Touch of Gold.” 


Making better products to make other products better 


«my NORTON A\BEHR-MANNING 








CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
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SECURITY plus 


INCENTIVE 


Like many employers, you might like to liberalize 
your pension plan to provide larger retirement in- 
comes for your employees. But you hesitate to 
increase the fixed pension obligation you have 
already assumed. 

A sound alternative may be for you to create a 
profit-sharing plan, or a thrift and savings plan, 
in addition to your pension plan. 

We have helped many companies work out such 
combination plans—plans that combine security and 
incentive. Let us help you explore the possibilities 
of an effective retirement program for your com- 
pany, including a cost estimate. Write or call our 


PENSION TRUST DIVISION. 


Chartered 1822 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Affiliate of 


Established 1812 
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Steelworkers stand to gain 
$7 a week in ‘real’ pay... 


major industries has been  increasip 
since the Korean war began. It shows 
also, that buying power will continue ty 
rise in 1954, if tax cuts occur on sched. 
ule, if living costs continue their ¢. 
pected decline and if wage increases jp 
1953 are only half as large as they wep 
in 1952. 

Who gains most. The chart shoy; 
details of the gains to be made in re) 
income, under these circumstances, by 
15 major industry groups of worken, 

Metal miners, at the top of the lis 
stand t¢@ gain $7 in weekly real income 
over today’s level, in 1954. With such q 
jump, their total gain in real weekly pay 
would amount to $22 a week between 
1950 and 1954—a substantial rise jp 
four years’ time. 

Steelworkers can add $7 to their real 
weekly pay. between now and 1954 
Soft-coal miners can add $6 a week ti 
real pay. There would be $5 a wee 
more, in real pay, for workers in aircraft, 
meat packing, oil refining, tires and tubes 
and railroads. 

On the same basis, a $4 rise is the out. 
look for workers in the paper, telephone 
and printing-publishing industries. A $$ 
rise is indicated for employes in the 
fields of electrical machinery, furniture, 
autos and lumber. 

These figures are only averages, in 
each case. They are not intended to give 
the exact picture for any company, o 
even a particular branch of an industry, 
But they illustrate what present trends 
mean to workers, in dollar terms. 

Some increase in real income also is 
promised, by present trends, for the 
groups that have lagged furthest behind 
in recent years: the retired people, dis 
abled veterans, investors, and _ white 
collar workers in teaching, government, 
utilities, trade, banks and insurance. 

Most of these people took a loss in 
real income after World War II, and they 
took another loss when the cost of living 
spiraled after the Korean war began. 
Congress voted higher benefits for tt 
tired federal workers and disabled vet 
erans in 1952. Now, the living-cost de- 
cline and the prospect of a tax cut ar 
making the outlook more cheerful fo 
virtually everybody. 

In the first 10 weeks of this year, wage 
settlements were reported for only 6 
per cent fewer groups of workers than in 
the first 10 weeks last year. The average 
wage boost obtained in these settlements 
was 8 per cent less than the average 
obtained last year. 

However, wage increases are likely t0 
fall considerably further behind, in com 

(Continued on page 88) 
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(Advertisement) 


Too seeret to photograph... 
Too big to believe! 


America’s newest atomic project is 
being rushed to completion in Pike 
County, Ohio. 


Details are secret, of course. But 
this much is known: the A-bomb 
project will be the biggest single 
electric power customer in history. 


Two of the largest electric power 
plants in the world will supply the 
needed power. Together they will 
generate more electricity than New 
York City uses . . . nearly as much 
as all the people and industries in 
Ohio now use. 


To speed America’s defense, they 
are being built fast. From the con- 
struction workers to the equipment 
manufacturers, everyone is geared to 
record-breaking performance. 


_ These are impressive facts, but so 
is this fact . . . 


The two big coal-burning electric 


plants were conceived, designed and 


are being built by a group of neigh- 
boring electric light and power com- 
panies. Fifteen* of them have joined 
together to form the $400 million 
Ohio Valley Electric Corporation to 
finance and operate this huge power 
project. 


This means quick action for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. For the 
companies will supply urgently 
needed power for construction from 
their own systems—even before the 
new electric plants are completed. It 
also means that a large reserve of elec- 
tric power will always be available. 


Here’s further proof that the very 
biggest electric power jobs can be 
handled quickly and efficiently by 
America’s Electric Light and Power 
Companies. For if one company 


alone can’t do it, several together 
can—and will! 


*The 15 companies which have 
formed the Ohio Valley Electric 
Corporation headed by Philip 
Sporn, president of American Gas 
and Electric Company: 


Appalachian Electric Power Com- 
pany, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Company, Columbus and Southern 
Ohio Electric Company, The Dayton 
Power and Light Company, Indiana 
& Michigan Electric Company, Ken- 
tucky Utilities Company, Louisville 
Gas and Electric Company, Monon- 
gahela Power Company, Ohio Edi- 
son Company, The Ohio Power 
Company, Pennsylvania Power 
Company, The Potomac Edison 
Company, Southern Indiana Gas 
and Electric Company, The Toledo 
Edison Company, West Penn Power 
Company. 


“MEET CORLISS ARCHER” 
ABC radio—Fridays—9:30 P.M., E.S.T. 


“YOU ARE THERE” 
CBS television—witness history’s great events 


For names of the Electric Light and Power Companies sponsoring this advertisement, write this magazine’s advertising depa, iment. 





Now...a new and 


STRONGER 
MOLDING 
MATERIAL 


---highest ever in high-impact 
phenolic! 


Durez now offers you a phenolic plastic 
molding material having an impact or 
shock strength in foot-pounds per inch 
(Izod) ranging up to 30. 

This compares favorably with some 
metals. It is several times as great as the 
impact strength of molding compounds 
in general use, the highest impact com- 
mercially practical in phenolic to date. 
Fiberglas*, the strengthening agent, is 
used in a manner that conserves the in- 
dustrially valuable properties of Durez 
molding phenolics. 


Known as Durez 16221, the new materi- 


al invites consideration for a large variety ° 


of applications. It has excellent dimen- 
sional stability, a high modulus of elas- 
ticity, good electrical properties and re- 
sistance to water, heat, and chemicals. 
It will withstand far higher service tem- 
peratures than cellulose-filled materials. 
Fiberglas*- filled Durez 16221 is natural 
in color, comes in dry form, and is read- 
ily molded by standard compression 
methods. It produces parts or compo- 
nents having dependably uniform char- 
acteristics. 

As specialists in phenolics for 32 years, 
we offer you the counsel of our field tech- 
nical staff in investigating the profitable 
application of Durez 16221, which is 
now in commercial use. 


*Owens-Corning Fiberglas 


Write to DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
904 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


PHENOLIC 
RESINS 


INDUSTRIAL RESINS 
PROTECTIVE COATING RESINS 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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Competition going up, 
profit margins being cut... 


parison to those made in 1952, during 
the rest of this year. Big raises were 
granted last year after the settlement in 
steel industry, which came in July. 

This year, unions will not be able to 
point to rising prices and taxes to justify 
big wage demands. Moreover, increas- 
ing numbers of industries already have 
been placed in difficult competitive posi- 
tions by high labor costs—reflecting the 
wage gains of the last eight years. Coal 
mining is the prime example, but there 
are others. 

Individual companies, too, are often 
operating on very thin profit margins 
and, with competition increasing, the 
number of concerns that cannot stand a 
wage boost is on the increase. 

The outlook thus is for a marked de- 
cline in the number and size of wage in- 
creases in 1953. But even if wage rises 
are only half as big as in 1952, most 
workers will be better off. That’s the 
effect of declining living costs and a 
prospective cut in taxes. 





Union Warfare 
On the Horizon 


Merger talk once again is bringing 
leaders of the AFL and CIO together. 
But, as in the past, such talk is almost 
sure to end in disagreement. There is no 
more reason to expect labor “peace” to- 
day than there was when Willian Green 
and Philip Murray headed these rival 
organizations. Problems that existed 
then are still around. 

After current negotiations break down, 
as leaders of both sides privately expect, 
more quarreling, not less, is likely to 
follow. It is a situation that will affect 
employers as well as workers. 

Here are some of the results that can 
follow a breakdown: 

Raiding by rival unions can be ex- 
pected to increase. AFL unions will move 
in on shops now organized by CIO, and 
the CIO will try to take over plants 
under AFL contract. Jurisdictional strikes 
are likely to annoy employers. 

AFL prestige, already higher than 
CIO’s in Washington, is expected to 
grow. Many Republicans hope that they 
can split the AFL vote away from the 
Democratic Party in future elections. 
CIO is in the Administration’s doghouse. 

AFL membership probably will keep 
on growing. AFL now is nearly twice as 
large as CIO, with about 9.5 million 
members against CIO’s 5 million. CIO 

(Continued on page 89) 


PREFABRICATED! 


5 year graph showing Prefabricution's sharper rate 
of growth as compared with total single family home 
construction. 


@In 1953, as the Prefabrication 
Industry celebrates its 10th anni- 
versary, the swing of builders and 
home buyers to this modern type 
of home construction is more pro- 
nounced every day. The reason: 
Prefabrication delivers the utmost 
for every building dollar. It pro- 
vides modern homes of outstand- 
ing beauty, livability and quality 
construction—homes that can be 
quickly and economically erected. 
Prefabrication is the answer to 
today’s big demand for better 
homes at lower cost. Get the full 
story. : 
Write for FREE booklet, 
‘Build Better, Build Sooner” 


PREFABRICATED HOME 
MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE 
915 20th St. N.W. Washington 6, DI. 








In Chicago...lts 
The 


IDIRAIKIE- 
| Where the Loop meets the Lake 


Owner Management assures 
you of personalized service 
amid quiet, luxurious comfort 


3. - and it Costs No More. 


LAKE SHORE DRIVE AND UPPER MICHIGAN WE. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Telephone SUperior 7-2200 + Teletype No. CG1586 
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AFL and CIO struggle for 
lead in various industries ... 


unions also may increase their member- 
ship, but it is possible that some CIO af- 
fliates may shift over to the AFL, or 
become independent. 

Trouble inside the CIO can be an- 
other result of a breakdown of unity 
talks. While CIO officials talk publicly of 
co-operation, the organization remains 
divided into two camps. One camp is 
headed by Walter Reuther, presic'ent of 
CIO and of the big Auto Workers union. 
The other is led by David McDonald, 
Steelworkers’ president. 

Open warfare between AFL and ClO 
organizers is likely to break out in the 
following industries: 

Meat packing faces trouble between 
the AFL Butchers Union and the CIO 
Packinghouse Workers. For a short time, 
the two unions worked under a truce, 
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‘BUT IT NEVER SEEMS TO 
GET ANY FARTHER THAN THIS’ 


and co-operated in their bargaining with 
packers. Now, however, the AFL union 
has set aside a war chest to finance or- 
ganizing efforts in plants where the CIO 
has a foothold. The CIO union is shown 
tohave spent more than it took in during 
1952 for activities in the United States. 

Electrical equipment is another field 
where clashes may occur. The CIO Eleé- 
teal Workers competes with the AFL 
Electrical Workers ‘and with the inde- 
pendent United Electrical Workers. 
Competition between the AFL and CIO 

lates in this industry is one of the 
hurdles that faced negotiators trying to 
work out a merger. 

Aircraft also finds two powerful unions 
competing for members and contracts. 
Here the CIO Auto Workers and AFL 
Machinists have signed a no-raiding 
agreement, but the rivalry still exists. 
Rach union tries to outdo the other in 
Wage increases won from employers, and 
eth is free to organize in new plants. 
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"Out of 43 sites considered, 


the best was found 
in South Carolina’ 


says Robert L. Richards 
General Manager, Textile Fibers Department 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Du Pont's Orion" plant at Camden, S. C. 





“Over a long period, Du Pont considered 43 different locations 
for a plant to manufacture ‘Orlon’.* We needed land with space 
to grow on, water in abundance and good rail and highway ship- 
ping facilities. We also needed intelligent, industrious workers 
who would be quick to learn the operation of complex new equip- 
ment. All this and more we found in South Carolina. More than 
four out of five of our 2,000 men and women at our Camden 
plant are native born South Carolinians.” 


*“Orlon”’ is Du Pont’s trademark for its acrylic fiber. 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT with THESE 8 ADVANTAGES 


Happier, more productive employees Wealth of natural resources 
Cooperative State and Local Government Abundance of water and power 
Nearness to markets Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) 


Mild climate Low construction costs 








Your inquiry will be handled in confidence. 





BUSINESS FAILURES IN 
UNITED STATES, 1950 


Dun & Bradstreet Magazine 
United States 
34.3 per 10,000 


South Coreti9,000 AND MARKETS 


(lowest in nation) WW OF Bae hs Fm 


Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. 


L. W. Bishop, Director 
Research, Planning & Development Board 
Dept. US-4 Columbia, South Carolina 
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Michaels “Time-Tight” display cases rate high among discriminating 
buyers. They are tops in design, quality, structural features. appearance 
and usefulness. In “Time-Tight” cases displays are at their best. Visi- 
bility is perfect. Construction details, one of which is Innerlocking 
frames, exclusive with Michaels, reduce to a minimum the possibility 
of theft as well as the ingress of dirt, vermin and moisture. 


Made in a wide range of sizes and styles ““Time-Tight” cases meet vir- 
tually all the exhibit requirements of universities, schools, science lab- 
oratories, museums, art galleries, libraries, industrial exhibits and 
others. Write for literature which gives complete information. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
242 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metal; 








21” TV CONSOLE 
Model 221DX26L 


Biggest 21” 
picture in TV 
252 square 
inches! 
Mahogany 
cabinet with 
half-doors. 


and ie 
ready 

for UHF 

stations 


©Walt Disney” 
Productions 


a 
WALT DISNEY’S “PETER PAN" MOViE, 











Arctie, Soviet, World Economic Geog- 
raphy will be discussed by expert professors 
at McGill Geography Summer School, Stan- 
stead, in Canada, on Vermont border. Pleas- 
ant surroundings, extra-curricular activities. 
Six weeks beginning June 29th. For informa- 
tion write 
GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL, 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 














With more than 600,000 
net paid circulation week- 
ly, “U.S. News & World 
Report” is the only major 
weekly magazine which 
has doubled the circula- 
tion it had six years ago. 








Incorporated 
Elizabeth, N.J. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
on March 24, 1953, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share, 


payable May 15, 1953, to holders of 
record Aprii 27, 1953. 





*% Operating Units * 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
DAYSTROM ELECTRIC CORP. 

DAYSTROM FURNITURE DIVISION 
\. DAYSTROM INSTRUMENT DIVISION - 

















[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN, as a contractor wh 

must make a refund to the Gover: 
ment under a renegotiated contrac 
sometimes make the repayment in jp. 
stallments. The Renegotiation Board 
says that a refund of excessive profit 
can be handled in installments if it cap 
be shown that a single lump-sum pay. 
ment would result in undue hardship, 


x 


YOU CAN probably look for some 

improvement in this country’s nickel 
supply. The Defense Materials Pr. 
curement Agency announces that the 
Government has signed a_long-tem 
contract with a Canadian company to 
provide additional amounts of the metal, 
The company plans to deliver at least 2 
million pounds of nickel to the United 
States this year. Additional imports of 
copper and cobalt also are involved in 
the contract. 


* * 


YOU CAN follow an easier proce- 

dure in providing maintenance, re- 
pair and operating supplies for foreign 
merchant ships in U.S. ports. The Na- 
tional Production Authority makes it pos. 
sible for owners or agents of foreign 
vessels to self-certify for such supplies. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use crepe rubber 

in the manufacture of shoes, shoe 
soles, heels, welting and wrapping. NPA 
removes its restrictions on such use of 
No. 1X and No. 1 pale crepe rubber. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably look for the 

Government to support the price of 
the 1953 crop of tobacco at a little less 
than 1952 support levels. The Department 
of Agriculture announces that it wil 
support this year’s flue-cured tobacco 
crop at a minimum of 47.9 cents a pound 
and Burley tobacco at a minimum of 
46.6 cents a pound. A rise in the parity 
price could increase these support 
levels. 

* * * 

YOU CAN get information from 

the Government on setting up a busi- 
ness in France. A pamphlet entitled 
“Establishing a Business in France” is is 
sued by the Office of International 
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Trade. It explains laws and regulations 

ing new enterprises and discusses 
French taxes, labor legislation and other 
matters. It may be bought for 20 cents a 
copy from the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C., or from 
feld offices of the Department. 


YOU CAN get permission to use 
additional patents of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, The agency releases 
15 more patents for licensing on a non- 
exclusive, royalty-free basis. Information 
about the patents was sent to the U.S. 
Patent Office for listing in its register. 


YOU CANNOT be sure that the 

Government will not impose acreage 
allotments on the planting of wheat and 
cotton next year. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture tells Congress that allotments to 
restrict production of these crops are a 
“trong possibility” under the price-sup- 
port programs in 1954. 


% 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

safely refuse to allow time off for a 
union committee of your employes to at- 
tend a representation hearing before the 
National Labor Relations Board, if you 
have had a liberal policy on such time 
of in the past. A circuit court of appeals 
upholds the Board in its ruling that an 
employer engaged in an unfair labor 
practice by suspending three members of 


a union committee for attending an - 


NLRB hearing. The employer is ordered 
to pay the three workers for time laid off. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get the 

courts to stop the National Labor Re- 
lations Board from hiding a collective- 
bargaining election. In separate de- 
cisions, two federal district courts rule 
that they do not have power to enjoin the 
Labor Board from conducting elections. 
In one of the cases, an injunction was 
sought by an emplover, in the other by a 
union. 


% * 


YOU CANNOT count on exporting 

as much copper sulphate in the 
second quarter of 1953 as in the first 
quarter. The Office of International 
Trade establishes a second-quarter quota 
of 15 million pounds, which is 10 mil- 
lion pounds under the _ first-quarter 
quota. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
ae based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 

facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wort Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
material. 
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ING THEM DOWN FOR 
IRTY YEAR COUNT! 
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Just take a look at these results of 
research in railroading: 
This machine tamps ties in place 
in the track faster and better than it 
can be done with pick and shovel. 
And the nearly one billion crossties 
in America’s railroad tracks are staying 
on the job for as long as 30 years — 
three or four times as long as ties used 
to last. That’s because of better 
seasoning, better chemical preservative 
treatment, and better protection 
from the wear of rails and spikes. 
This is just one example of the results of the research that all adds up to better 
railroading at less cost — and that 
means something to you, too. For it is 
savings like these which have made 
possible the fact that railroad freight 
charges have gone up only half as 
much, relatively, as the wage rates, 
fuel and supply prices and taxes 
which railroads must pay. 
Indeed, today railroad freight charges 
form a smaller percentage of the cost 
of the things you buy and use than 
they did before World War IL. 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


Ox WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
You'll.enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC, 


STAC 


SPECi4 
TO-r 
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IF THE PROFITS TAX GOES— 


Plans for a New Levy to Spread the Burden 


Writing a new tax to replace 
the excess-profits tax isn't as easy 
as if sounds. 

Ideas now being considered 
would mean: 

A tax cut for 70,000 corpora- 
tions now subject to EPT; a tax 
increase for more than 300,000 
other corporations. 

That's hard to sell. In the end, 
EPT may die on schedule, with 
nothing to take its place. 


The excess-profits tax still appears 
likely to go off the books next June 30, 
as scheduled by present law. The big 
unanswered question is what kind of 
new tax, if any, will be imposed on 
corporations to make up the loss in 
federal revenue. 

President Eisenhower, for his part, 
seems willing to let the excess-profits 
tax die. But he insists there must be a 
substitute—a new tax of some kind to 
raise 2 billion dollars a year. That’s what 
it would cost the Treasury to lose EPT. 

Two ideas are being suggested: 

An increase in the existing regu- 
lar tax rate for corporations. 

A new “defense tax” on corpora- 
tions. Each company would figure 
its tax on the basis of the current 
regular rate, then add a flat per- 
centage. 

Each of these plans is winning some 
support. But each raises problems, polit- 
ical as well as economic. The root of the 
trouble is this: 

Only about 70,000 corporations pay 
any excess-profits tax. If EPT ends, these 
70,000 will get some relief, even though 
a substitute tax is enacted. 

The remaining 330,000 corporations, 
not being subject to the excess-profits 
tax anyway, will get no benefit from 
the elimination of that tax. But all of 
them would be affected by an across-the- 
board tax increase of the kind being 
suggested as a substitute for EPT. 

So the great majority of U.S. corpora- 
tions, in particular the little ones, stand to 
lose money if EPT is replaced by a flat 
tax increase affecting all corporations. 

As a political matter, Congress hesi- 
tates to shift tax burdens from the few 
to the many. That goes for corporation 
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taxes, just as it does for individual taxes. 

The tax increase required to raise 2 
billion dollars in new revenue will be 
considerable, no matter what kind of tax 
is used. 

On the average, it would take a 10 
per cent increase in the regular tax—as 
distinguished from the excess-profits tax 
—of every corporation in the United 
States. 

As it now stands, the regular corpo- 
rate tax is higher than it ever has been 
before. The top rate is 52 per cent, 


which means that thousands of com- 
panies, including many that are not sub- 
ject to any excess-profits tax, pay the 
Government more than half of every dol- 
lar they earn. Companies that are subject 
to the maximum EPT pay taxes amount- 
ing to nearly 70 per cent. 

In the table on this page you get an 
idea of- what one of the proposed sub- 
stitutes for EPT would mean in terms of 
dollars. This table sets out the tax 
changes that would result from wiping 
out EPT and replacing it with a flat in- 
crease of 5 percentage points in the reg- 
ular tax of each corporation. Such a 5- 
point increase would just about make 
up for the loss of EPT. 

Under present law, the regular cor- 
porate tax is 30 per cent on the first $25,- 
000 of earnings and 52 per cent on the 
remainder. A 5-point increase would 
make these rates 35 and 57. 


On a percentage basis, the greatey 
tax increases would fall on the smalleg 
corporations, the smallest increases 
big companies. For instance, a company 
earning $25,000 a year would suffer, 
tax increase of 16.7 per cent. One ean. 
ing 10 million dollars a year would ge 
an increase of 9.6 per cent. These figure 
are for firms not now subject to EPT. 

As for companies that now pay the 
maximum EPT, the substitution of a} 
point increase in the regular rate would 
result in net tax reductions ranging 


from around 18 per cent to a little over 
20 per cent. 

Because the flat 5-point increas 
would result in heaviest percentage 
raises for smallest companies, the plan 
runs into widespread opposition. Many 
members of Congress object to any it 
crease at all for small concerns. 

An alternative, therefore, is to leave 
the regular rate where it is on the first 
$25,000 of earnings—30 per cent-and 
to increase the tax only on earnings i 
excess of $25,000. 

If that method were used, it would 
take an increase of about 7 percentage 
points on profits above $25,000 to pro 
duce 2 billion dollars a year in new rev 
enue. The 52 per cent rate, in other 
words, would have to rise to about 59 pet 
cent. Many argue that 59 is too high 
even in an emergency period. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$200,000,000 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


Twenty-Five Year 3'2% Debentures 
Dated April 1, 1953 Due April 1, 1978 


Interest payable April 1 and October 1 





Price 99% and Accrued Interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
DILLON, READ & CO. INC THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
BLYTH & CO.,INC. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. RARRIMAN REST & CO. 
LEHMAN BROTHERS SMITH, BARNEY & CO. GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 


DREXEL & CO. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION F.S. MOSELEY & CO. 


April 1, 19538. 
a 
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More Gas for ) Me 10 per cent ‘defense tom . 
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A possible compromise, getting sqm A 
attention, is to keep the bottom rate MM jt is 
the present 30 per cent, and to boost In 
tax on profits above $25,000 by 5 poisfif get 
—from 52 to 57 per cent. That woul enth 
produce additional revenue of about | subs 
billion dollars, half a billion less tui to ¢ 
will be required to make up for the h@ It 
of EPT. 

The remaining possibility is the speg, 
“defense tax.” This method is prefeng 
by some business groups. 
The principal point being made; 





In order to meet the increased requirements of its present customers and also to 
bring the advantages of natural gas to many new communities, Southern Natural 
Gas Company is currently carrying out the largest construction project in its 
history. Upon completion of this $75,000,000 expansion program, now scheduled 
for 1954, the Company will have a delivery capacity of over one billion cubic 
feet of gas per day. Thus natural gas continues to play a leading role in acceler- 
ating the progress of The Industrial Southeast—America’s fastest growing in- 
dustrial area. 

The 1952 Annual Report of Southern Natural Gas Company has just been 
mailed to over 13,500 stockholders in the 48 states and several foreign countries. 
Highlights of the year, in which new records were set for operating revenues 
and dividends paid, are given in the accompanying table which also lists com- 
parative figures for preceding years. If you would like a complete copy of the 
Report, please address the Secretary at the address given below. 








CHRISTOPHER T. CHENERY, Chairman 


Five Year Review 























1951 1950 1949 1948 

(original cost) $126,051,234 | $111,902,633 | $99,249,660 | $76,733,265 | $72,133,336 
Gross Revenves 40,185,607 | 36,147,111 | 27,792,066 | 23,186,808 | 18,474,747 
Net Income 7,363,710 7,325,901 | 5,338,214} 4,472,673 | 4,002,599 
Book Value per Share $14.07" $25.86 $23.19 $21.21 $19.93 
Net Income per Share $ 2.15* $ 4.28 $ 3.43 $ 2.88 $ 2.84 
Shores Outstanding 3,422,010") 1,711,005} 1,555,459} 1,555,459) 1,409,212 
Cash Dividends Poid $ 4,533,997 | $ 4,277,291 | $ 3,344,095 | $ 2,967,358 | $ 2,466,028 
Dividends Paid per Share |  $1.32%4* $ 2.50 $ 2.15 $ 2.00 $ 1.75 


"Reflects shore-for-shore distribution : _ 
SOUTHERN 


i NATURALS 
A 





COMPANY 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


Watts Building, Birmingham, Alabama , <3 
TREASURY'S TUTTLE 
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a = “ie oy - = change ey en ——, lars. 

n e address at which co; i i “ ”» s at 

and the new address at aes pee wih ts suaiee Wide. favor of a defense tax is that it! EPT, 
TREASURERS U.S. News & World Report, Circulation Dept. volves no change in the rate schedule, | 
SALES MANAGERS “ gue 
608 Cuter Avenve Dayten 1, Obie such. Regular rates would be left as to teyer 


| 
[ COMPTROLLERS 
TRAVELERS 


Travel expenses can be reimbursed 
efficiently and without cash a 
TRAVELETTERS have been used for 58 
years by thousands of omaeedng 
companies, because TRAVELETTERS 

V eliminate expense checks 

V improve expense control 

V lessen internal costs 

V reduce travel expenses 





are. But, having figured its tax on UM porat 
basis of these rates, each corporatitg] 7}, 
would be required to add a flat perce onco 
age. The idea, really, is a tax on 4 tt poy 
Advocates argue that it would be east 7), 
later on, possibly in 1954, for Congress# there 
repeal such a defense tax than to U4 oon, 
an increase in the rate schedule itsell: Bo, 








WORK 
WITH LESS EFFORT! 
ROTO-HOE offers you com- 
: plete garden tool—it Tills, Cul- 












V increase productive time abig power Frost crywners, "The It would take a “defense tax” of 0 0), 
u ie. . . 
V minimize cash advances mal ta acueeayamesd | cent, applicable to all taxpaying COP aew 
For information write: aaa be a pleasure-the bard tions, to raise 2 billion dollars a yeal. Hf reve, 
That" surprising—the little concerns were exempt, as demand 4, 
complete ROTO-H OHO sow, $184, price aabushed adinsabialiae, b b f € S the ‘ 
e i 
22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. YEAR i ROUND (AUachments. dg! many ‘extra Jobs: Mow lawn, y some members or Congress, F M 
— "this real gardening value. See your dealer for a demonstra- on the remaining companies woul - buy 
ion; write for free illustrated circular to— be hi h 7 
ROTO-HOE & Sprayer Co., Box 60, Newbury, Ohio to gher. will } 
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— WHERE MAIN LINES MEET 


St. Louls 


and just let profits tax die 
A substitute for EPT, no matter how 
A Great Place to Do Business 


it is framed, is not to come easily. 

In Congress, most tax leaders want to 
set rid of the excess-profits tax, and little 
enthusiasm has developed for any of the , ; 
substitute taxes that have been proposed Eighteen trunk line railroads provide direct routes 
to date. from St. Louis to the nation’s markets, making 

In the Treasury, too, EPT is highly un- the city, with East St. Louis, the world’s second 
popular. It is described as inequitable, railroad center....This is one reason for an 
unduly burdensome to growing busi- expansion of over one billion dollars by St. Louis 
nesses, and hard to administer. Even so, industries since World War II. Total employment in 
not all Treasury officials would be = the area has risen 22% during the same period... 
ing to trade EPT for an increase in the St. Louis, nearest major city to the U. S. center of 


lar corporate rate. P : wtieadiale . 
a Elbe rt “4 Tuttle. new General Coun- population, is at the center of activity in business! 


sel of the Treasury, told a committee of 
Congress that EPT had turned out to be 
an “excess tax on profits” rather than a 
“ax on excess profits.” 
) Nevertheless, he refused to go on rec- 
ord in favor of an increase in the regular 
fate as a substitute for EPT. Pinned 
down, he stated a personal view that a 
ate increase would be “less palatable” 
fo taxpayers than an extension of EPT, 
because relatively few companies are 
subject to EPT. 
‘In the end, Congress may simply let 
the excess-profits tax die, and provide 
fothing at all in the way of a substitute. 
Keep in mind that this is exactly what 
will happen if Congress just sits the time 
out, and fails to act one way or the other. 
Present law provides that the excess- 
ts tax will go off the books next 
80, unless Congress votes to extend 





The enemies of EPT, therefore, have 
oily to block action, and the tax will ex- 
fire on schedule. This means that there 
not much President Eisenhower can 
do to force his own tax views on the 
House and Senate. 

As for the revenue problem, it is not 
everybody who will concede that the 
net loss will be as much as 2 billion dol- 
lars. That is the amount produced by 





-.- With a Great Bank to Help You! 


Your association with First 


EPT, but some opponents of this tax ar- 
gue that, with EPT off the books, the 
revenue realized out of the regular cor- 
poration tax will tend to increase. 

The point of this argument is that EPT 
B courages excessive spending on the 
pat of corporations subject to the tax. 

is means, so the argument goes, that 
there is less profit subject to the regular 
Corporation tax. 

One group, the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce, suggests in a 
Mw tax study that there might be no 
revenue loss at all if EPT is allowed to 
ie, 

Mr. Eisenhower is not ready vet to 
ly that argument. Whether Congress 
will buy it remains to be seen. 
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only speeds your business trans- 
actions ... it identifies you, as well. 
And with information provided 
by First National—the directors 
of which hold key positions in 
St. Louis business—you’ll find it’s 
easier to plan ahead. First 
National is at the center of activity 
in St. Louis! 


National Bank in St. Louis not | | | Hil iy 
i 


Inquiries are cordially invited. Address 
the Industrial Service Department. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK in 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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**Can you name this old-timer with the high 
wheels and the frame under the axles?” asks 


David A. Baker, of Battle Creek, Mich. 


“It’s a 1913 American Underslung, and my father and 
I spent about a year restoring it. We protect its rare 
engine against corrosion, rust and wear with the high 


$635,000 miles is what I average in a year, so I’m 
mighty particular about the kind of oil I use,” 
writes Harry Lehman, of Lansing, Mich. “To keep 
this DeSoto’s advanced engine in new-car shape, 
I’m using an equally advanced 
motor oil—Gulfpride H.D.” 

Gulfpride H.D. combats corro- 
sion and rust—cuts wear; it pre- 
vents plugging and sticking of pis- 
ton rings, and clogging of oil 
screens; keeps hydraulic valve 
lifters from sticking. 


detergency motor oil—Gulfpride H.D.” 


Gulfpride H.D. is recommended for both new 

and old cars. It not only keeps engines clean but 

gives you the finest possible protection against wear. And 

it assures minimum oil consumption throughout the life 
of the car. 


To keep it newer longer . . . protect ‘your engine with 


new Gulfpride H.D. 


Gulf Oil Corporation ¢ Gulf Refining Company 


HIGH DETERGENCY 
THE WORLD’S FINEST MOTOR OIL 








Business Around the World 


LONDON @ PARIS @ BONN @ TOKYO 





>> Fears of a U.S. business slump are never far beneath the surface in Europe. 

Korean-truce possibilities are stirring up new speculation along this line. 

The British and other Europeans are taking a new look at the U.S. economy 
and their own relationship to it in the event of a U.S. slowdown--or worse. 

"The Economist," widely read British business magazine has just gone into 
this matter at length. "The Economist's" editors are not predicting an Ameri- 
can Slump. They simply recognize "the possibility of an economic recession in 
America at some time within the next two years or so." 

As an independent appraisal of the U.S. business scene, this British survey 
gives you another orientation point from which to judge a critical period. 


























>> "The Economist" believes a pause of the 1949 type in U.S. business or a 
recession of the 1938 type is more likely than a 1929 debacle and "may indeed 
come before long." In broad outline, here is "The Economist's" thinking: 

U.S. Government outlays are going to level off late this year. And they 
will start falling gradually late in 1954. 

Meanwhile, private investment in plant and equipment, now at a high level, 
will be reduced. This type of investment is notoriously volatile. ".....In 
the last seven years--and particularly in the last three--the ratio of invest- 
ment to output has been higher than in any period in the late 1920s. And the 
level of the late 1920s was proven unsound." 

Industrial-plant expenditures have been boosted by accelerated tax-free 
amortization. Most of this will be completed by year end. Less housing con- 
Struction is seen in 1954-55 because fewer families are being formed. 

Business-inventory policies are likely to be cautious. 

American consumer spending may not take up the slack left by the expected 
decline in Government spending and in business outlays. Consumer demand doesn't 
have the resiliency it had right after the war. "A frightening proportion of 
American consumer expenditures today may be of a 'posStponable' type." People 
possess so many things that they can easily postpone buying more or replacing. 
That applies to cars, radios, refrigerators, other appliances, and even clothes. 

The Republican Administration can be expected to try New Deal tactics to 
combat a recession. First, tax relief (but "The Economist" sees most Americans 
Saving rather than spending the resulting additions to disposable income). 
Second, cheaper money. Third, public works. This last is most important as a 
buoy to the economy. Roads, schools, hospitals, etc. The British survey ex- 
pects considerable delays before big expenditures for public works can be made. 

But depression forces won't snowball in the U.S. as they did in 1929-31. 

The U.S. won't be hurt much, this British appraisal concludes. 
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Here's 


countries 


in Korea. 


BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--;<- 


ntinued) 





>> What of Britain and the British Commonwealth? How will they fare? Badly. 
"The Economist's" reasoning: 


In 1949, U.S. imports from Britain fell 21 per cent, and from the rest of 


the sterling area 15 per cent, compared to 1948. 
(gross national product) declined only infinitesimally. 


And yet total U.S. spending 


In 1938, U.S. imports from Britain fell 41 per cent, and from the rest of 


the sterling area 50 per cent. 


Total U.S. spending was off only 5 per cent. 


These enormous declines in U.S. buying are what worry those abroad. 





U.S. business pause or recession means that Europe and the British coun- 


A dismal 


raising of control barriers, etc. 
picture is painted for Britons. 











Leveling-off tendencies predominate in Western Europe. 











tries will face cutting back imports from the U.S., a renewed fall in gold 
reserves, reduction of stocks of materials, another bout of currency depre- 
ciation, unemployment, 
But it's just as well to make 
clear the close relationship between business levels in the U.S. and in allied 
Peace talk brings reappraisals by businessmen everywhere. 


>> Business conditions in Western Europe aren't exactly booming, as they are 
in the U.S. 
Heavy industries continue to do pretty well. 
still are recovering from a relatively poor 1952. 


Consumer-goods industries 
Industrial production, over 





is fairly stable and has been so for several months. 
Inflation is no longer a real problem in any major country except France, 





where deficit financing steadily pumps more francs into circulation. 
Raw-material prices are still declining a bit in Western Europe. 





manufacturing costs have to absorb slowly rising wages. 
ing competition and selling is becoming harder. 








But 


Exporters face grow= 


Gold and dollar reserves, highest since the end of the war, are gaining. 





U.S. aid is making this gain possible. 
are running little above imports. 


However, now U.S. commercial exports 





Dollar gap is getting very narrow. 











>> Japan has a heavy direct stake in what happens in Korea..... 





But safety margins aren't wide. 








Dollar earnings, arising out of the Korean war, are what keeps Japan's head 
above water. 


These more than counterbalance her big trade deficit. 










>> Nervousness in Europe revolves about the belief that U.S. aid will be cut 
and the new-felt fear that the U.S. boom may not long survive a possible truce 
U.S. aid is no longer so necessary. 
U.S. business is chilling. 
anytime since 1945. 


But the idea of a letdown in 
Western Europe's economy is as sound as it's been 





A Korean truce will not affect Japan's dollar earnings much until and un- 





less U.S. troops go home in substantial numbers. 





Dollar spending of U.S. troops in Japan will continue large. 


That's unlikely any time soon. 













































repair will not fall off appreciably unless the truce is a long one. 


And supply and 


Korean relief and rehabilitation, if stepped up, will dump more business 





in Japan's lap. 


Truce might lead to more Japanese trade with China--eventually. 





viously, Japan will not get back her preferred position in Manchuria. 
will have preferred position in Communist China. 
and iron ore from North China to Japan would be a big help to Tokyo. 
So, the Japanese will watch the Panmunjom talks very closely. 


Major part of Korean imports usually comes from Japan. 


But, ob- 
Russia 


Still, a resumed flow of coal 
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It takes more than arms “*" 


To win the war in Korea takes more 
than jets and jeeps, bullets and brains, 
cartridges and courage... 

G.I.’s at the fighting front, the blue 
jacketed men on battleships, the pilots of 
planes ... the vital administrative services 
abroad and at home... need thousands 
of products for their safety and security, 
comfort and convenience. The civilian 
is seldom conscious of the vast range of 
military supplies. 

At General Aniline & Film, we are 
privileged to make and supply some of 
the indispensable items. 

_ GAF’s dyestuff division manufactures 
the dyestuffs for uniforms, cartridge belts, 
tents, socks, underwear, caps, sheets... 
“blues” for gobs .. . colors for all services 
-.. and for the living symbol, the flag. 


‘ 


Because they work best, the GAF 
detergents are used at sea by the Navy 
to launder with salt water, and reduce 
requirements of fresh water on ships. 

GAF carbonyl iron powder is vital in 
radar, sonar, short wave radios, phones, 
hundreds of types of electronic devices. 

The GAF Ansco division supplies 
superior X-ray film for service hospitals, 
makes the cameras and films for aerial 
photography, and complex precision 
instruments for the services. 


4 


blood plasma that could save thousands 
of lives in an atomic bomb attack. 


Generar ANILINE & FILM, the largest 
domestic manufacturer of high quality 
dyes (sold by General Dyestuff Corp.) 
...has two huge plants at Grasselli, 
N. J. and Rensselaer, N. Y. The Ansco 
division with plants at Binghamton, N.Y. 
is the nation’s second largest supplier 
of cameras, photographic films, and 


paper. And the Ozalid division, at 
The Ozalid division produces Johnson City, N. Y. makes the 
the Ozalid facsimile reproducing Ozalid® reproducing machines and 


machines used on ships and inthe War and 
Navy departments, for rapid duplication 
of orders, reports, and messages. F 
And GAF research has contributed 
PVP for the civilian defense. ..synthetic 


sensitized paper.All GAF facilities supply 
products vital to national defense...and 
to maintain peacetime living standards. 

GAF is a good company to work for 
and with, worth knowing and watching. 


General Aniline & Film Corporation 
From Research to Reality ...230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 





r— PLUS §& MINUS 
—Latest Indicators of Business Activity 





Expansion of business activity is still 
under way, but new hopes of peace in 
Korea are causing businessmen and 
investors to take a fresh look at the 
forces behind the business boom. 

Factory output rose to 255 on the Fed- 
eral Reserve index in March, up 1 per 
cent from February, 10 per cent above 
a year ago, 23 above June, 1950. 

Retail sales at department stores aver- 
aged 345 on the indicator for March, 
the best level since December. Sales 
were 8 per cent above a year ago, 
though prices were 1 per cent lower. 

Use of credit in the sale of autos, fu mi- 
ture and appliances continues to grow. 
Merchants granted 40 per cent more 
installment credit on sales in February 
this year than in February, 1952. 

Construction hit a rate of 36 billions a 
year in March, a record high. Greatest 
strength was in home building. 

Business inventories, up sharply in the 
fourth quarter of last year, apparently 
stopped rising in the first quarter of 
1953. Manufacturers’ inventories held 
unchanged at 43.8 billions from De- 
cember 31 to March 1. Stocks at de- 
partment stores were down a bit in 
February. 

Household-appliance inventories, 
though rising, are well below a year 
ago. Refrigerator stocks of manufac- 
turers and wholesalers on March 1 
were 38 per cent below last year. 
Stocks of electric ranges were down 
by about the same percentage. 

In the securities markets, stock prices 
tumbled on March 30 and 31, setting 
a new low for this year on the Dow- 
Jones industrial average. Government- 
bond prices rallied from their recent 
low. 





Sensitive commodities weakened. Corn 
and wheat lost 4 cents per bushel on 
March 30. Wool dropped 5 cents per 
pound. 

Strongest prop to business activity—the 
huge backlog of orders for military 
and civilian goods—is beginning to 
be whittled down. 


Orders and Shipments 
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Source: Commerce Dept. 
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Unfilled orders for 
goods stood at 51.1 billion dollars on 
March 1, down 3.4 billions from last 
September. Orders have lagged be- 
hind deliveries in recent months, and 
there have been some cancellations. 


Included 


arsenals and shipyards and with for- 


eign firms. These are in addition to 


military hard 


in the unfilled-order total 
are orders placed with Government 








orders placed with private mam 
turing companies in this country, 

On the books of U.S. manufacty, 
unfilled orders for goods, both milj 
and civilian, had fallen to 73.1 bilj 
on March 1, as shown in the | 
panel of the top chart. That was} 
billions below the total of last Sept 
ber. Defense orders make up 4 
half of the total. 

Manufacturers’ shipments, after 
ging behind new orders in the 
stages of the defense program, 
overtaken them in recent months 
is shown in the upper panel of the 
chart. If orders slip from their p 
high rate while shipments stay up, 
backlog will shrink more rapidly, 

A fear that defense orders will be ¢ 
celed or that delivery dates wil 
postponed is developing, now 
chances of peace in Korea seem 
have improved. Most defense 
tracts can be terminated at the 
ernment’s option. Delivery dates 
ually can be changed by agree 
with contractors. 

Size of the manufacturers’ backlog vai 
widely by industry. Aircraft on 
are equal to 30 months’ shipments 
the present rate. Orders are equal 
10 months’ shipments for electri 
machinery, 7 for industrial machiney 

Life of the order backlog tends to go 
shorter as shipments rise. Thus, 
filled orders for all hard goods, thou 
7.5 billions greater than a year a 
are still equal to 6 months’ shipmei 
the same as a year ago. 

The boom in business activity gives 
sign of weakness at this time. S 
spots are likely to appear, howe 
before the year is out. 
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200,000 BUILDINGS SAVED... ad nary a headline: 


Remember the good old days when giant fires caused by 
faulty electric wiring and insulation regularly made news- 
paper headlines? Remember the Morro Castle? After it 
went up in flames, inspectors uncovered the same old 
story—the then-standard wax insulation on electrical 
wiring had spread the fire like a fuse. 

Something had to be done, and National Electric 
engineers did it. They developed a flame-retardant, 
moisture-resistant insulation called ‘“‘Safecote” which 


was hailed as one of the most important contributions 
ever made to the electrical industry. 

Today, millions of miles of ““Safecote,” along with new- 
er types of insulation material, give constant protection 
against fire to thousands of buildings around the world. 
But buildings that don’t burn down never make the news. 

Pioneering in electrical safety is nothing new to 
National Electric. Keep that in mind when you specify 
electrical systems for office or factory. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
3 Plonts «© 7 Warehouses ¢ 34 Sales Offices 


World’s largest manufacturer of. a complete line of electrical roughing-in materials 








HIGH COMMAND FOR ‘COLD WAR’? 


Montgomery Tells West to Develop Master Plan, 
Form Global Organization to Run It 


What do we need to win the “cold war’? 

Strong political leaders, a world organ- 
ization that is bigger than NATO, more co- 
operation—those are the main things the 
West must develop in order to win, according 
to Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery. 

Viscount Montgomery was one of the gen- 
erals who stopped the German tanks in North 
Africa. He commanded British armies in the 


If I have come here and talk to you, I feel that I must give 
you something of value to yourself—no good coming here and 
talking a lot of platitudes. I decided that I would like to talk 
about three things: 

Firstly, what is the trouble in the world today? 

Secondly, are the free nations, the free and demo- 
cratic nations, properly organized to handle that trouble? 
And if they are not, what are the reasons? 

And, thirdly, what are the lines on which we should 
work if we want to get preparedness and military securi- 
ty balanced with economic possibilities over a prolonged 
period? That, I think, is the point that will become clear 
as we go along—over a prolonged period. 

And I would like to speak on those points. Now I am a serv- 
ant of 14 governments—yours is one of them—and, there- 


fore, I would like to say at the beginning—I am going to speak , 


very frankly today, very frankly indeed, saying exactly what 
I think—and I would like to say that I accept full and personal 
responsibility for everything I may say today. Full and per- 
sonal responsibility I accept. I give you my own opinion, and 
what you do with it is for you. I suggest this talk should be 
completely on the record, whatever you like. When I’ve fin- 
ished I will give my notes to the chairman and what he does 
with them has nothing to do with me. 

Now, if that is all right by you and if those three points 
would be good ones, we will start off. 

What is the trouble in the world today? Well, I suppose 
you could talk about five hours on that. I will try to tell you in 
five minutes what I think it is. And the trouble in the world 
today is that the world is split by two conflicting ideological 
doctrines or moral codes, and for easy reference during this 
talk, I would like to refer to those as the East and the West. 
The East and West. 

And the world background to the trouble is Communism. 
Now let us look at the East. The Communist East aims to 
eliminate all rival power groups and establish a world order 
of states under its own leadership. That’s what I would say is 
its aim. I have not had the opportunity recently of talking 
with the gentlemen in the Kremlin to ask them what are their 
short-term aims—I am sorry I have not had that opportunity. 
But, I will tell you what in my view are their short-term 
aims based on their long-term aims. 

I would say that their short-term aims are four. Firstly, to 
wreck the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; secondly, to 
eliminate Western influence in the Far East; thirdly, to ex- 
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north of Europe at the end of World War Il. 
He has been right-hand man to the Supreme 
Commander of NATO—first General Eisenhow- 
er and now General Ridgway. 

Views of Viscount Montgomery were given 
at the National Press Club in Washington, 
D. C., on March 30, 1953. His speech was 
extemporaneous, but was recorded, and is 
published here in full text for the first time. 


ploit trouble in the Middle East and in Africa so as to crea 
revolutionary situations, and, fourthly, generally to brig 
about economic collapse amongst the Western nations. Thi 
is what I would say are their short-term aims. 

I don’t know whether you would agree with those-th 
will emerge later. But the point I would like to emphasize t 
you before we go any further is that those aims are all pos! 
tive and aggressive. It’s very important to get that righ-@ 
they are positive and aggressive. 

Now in order to achieve those aims the East has launch; 
an intensive “cold war.” And I think you have got to remen 
ber that cold-war methods do not exclude local or civil wa 
And they launched this cold war to achieve these aims. Wh 
is not clear to me—it may be to you, I don’t know—whati 
not clear to me is whether the East would resort to the ha 
ards of world war to achieve its aims more quickly. Thati 
not clear to me. But what is clear to me is that the tensionto 
day in the world is such that there is always a risk of wa 
through miscalculation. That’s how I would see the East. 

Now let’s look at the West. The Western policy appe 
to me to have three aims—three: the first one to provide t 
necessary military deterrent to aggression; secondly, defed 
the Eastern expectation of Western collapse in the cold w 
and, thirdly, minimize the risk of war by miscalculation. 
would say those are the aims of the West. Now the point 
would like to put to you is that those aims are all negative am 
defensive. 

I want to suggest here that the aims of the East are positi 
and aggressive; the Western aims are negative and delet 
sive. That is the trouble in the world today. Now I don't kn 
whether—you see, it is not possible in the time available 
think that if you agree that that’s the trouble in the world 
day, then I have tried to tell it to you in five minutes. 
have thought very carefully of how I could boil down! 
trouble in the world today to that little five minutes. At 
that’s what I believe it is. 

To pass on to Point No. 2: It will take_a little longer. Poi 
No. 2 is, if that is the trouble in the world today, are 
Western nations properly organized to handle all t 
troubles? Are they? In my view, the answer is quite cleat. 
is “No, they are not.” Now when you say that, I think you 
just got to qualify it in this way—that the achievements! 
NATO have been tremendous. And, we must not belt 
those achievements in any way. 

But the conditions of the problem have changed si™ 
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NATO came into being, and therefore the organization wants 
to be looked at and overhauled to handle the changed condi- 
tions properly. And we will see as we go along—I will try and 
develop that particular thing, as to how and what is the mat- 
ter with the NATO organization, because I’ve made a very 
direct statement: that the nations are not organized properly 
to handle all this welter of troubles. Now if the answer is, 
“No, they are not organized,” the point then arises: “Why? 
What are the reasons?” 

First, let us look at that. Well, the West is trying to handle 
what is in point of fact a global problem, but the nations of the 
West have got no central organ of decision to direct politi- 
cal policy or military strategy on a global scale. 

They are trying to handle this global problem without the 
proper organization to do it. There is a great lack of clear and 
agreed political aims—and I would emphasize the word 
“agreed”—a lack of agreed political aims and, consequently, 






1 (of political direction not only in geographical areas like 

NATO but also in areas where those geographical regional 
' organizations adjoin each other—the lack of clear political 
$ [guidance in the actual region itself and on the dividing line 
s [where they adjoin, There is no grand design or master plan 





to handle this business on a global basis. There is none. And 
because of that there is, in the nations of the West, an enor- 
mous dissipation of effort and strength. 

There must be—if you haven’t got a central organization 
here to handle such things, there must be a tremendous 
la@ waste of effort, and particularly of military effort. Now the 
ig nations of the West today want, without any doubt whatever, 
to put up a very good and brave show against armed aggres- 
sion. That is clear, and that is because of what they've 
achieved in the last five years. 

But the cold war may go on for a long time and, mean- 
"¥ while, the Western nations are all carrying enormous defense 
budgets—enormous. In some cases those enormous defense 
budgets are not in accordance with economic possibilities. And 
if we go on with our present methods, the defense budgets of 
emeni the nations must rise every year—they will go up and up and 
il Wa up. They must. If you order a suit of clothes this year, you 
have to pay for it next year. In my country you pay for it the 
next day—I don’t know what you do here. But the budget 
must go up. 

You see, a nation or a group of nations cannot afford to 
maintain in peacetime over a prolonged period the total 
forces needed to resist aggression—can’t do it—not in peace- 
time. But that’s what they’re trying to do. And I am convinced 
myself that we’ve got to explore other methods, and we have 
got to explore methods that will give the necessary prepared- 
ness against sudden attack and will also give us a good organ- 
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ld wa ization for rapid mobilization and balance the whole of that 
ation. HH with economic possibilities. 
point You see, it isn’t just a question today of getting security. 
ive a You've got to have preparedness, and real preparedness is 

_ lecessary today as never before—real preparedness. Now, if 
posi you want preparedness and security over a prolonged pe- 
dete tiod—your nation does or a group of nations wants that pre- 
't KN0WG paredness and security over a prolonged period—you've got 
lable-¥§ to have a certain type of organization as a minimum, and I 
orld (will sketch to you what in my view is the sort of organization 
_ And that you want—not in detail, but just an outline. What type 
wn UH of organization should we explore to try and get the thing 
es, AMM right and balanced with economic possibilities? 

Bf Well, the first thing is that a nation or group of nations 
1. Poo have got to maintain in being in peacetime certain forces— 
are Oi small active forces in being in peacetime—ready to fight at 
J] the amy time and at a strength which is dependent on the na- 
cleat: tional cost. That is the first thing. And the land forces which 
< YOU" you have under those conditions must be trained for mobile 
nents “war. And that means they must have a high percentage of 
elit long-service men, and it means that you must have a period 
aaa national service with the colors of at least two years. You 


must. Now those forces, those small forces that you keep up 
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in peacetime—they are the shield. They take the first shock 
and they cover the mobilization of the nation. 

Point No. 3: Behind the shield, you’ve got to have a good 
mobilization plan which would enable the nation to spring 
to arms quickly to defend the national territory. Now that 
means that you've got to have in peacetime a good reserve 
organization. You must have it. And that reserve organization 
must exist, and it must carry out such training every year as 
will insure that your reserve forces are fit to fight very soon 
indeed after they are mobilized. You see, national service is 
a great strain on a nation. You take the young men out of the 
factories and the workshops and off the farms and you put 
them into the military organization to be trained. When that 
is finished, they go back into civil life. If you want to get the 
full dividend from that, from national service, you must in- 
sure that those men who are back in civil life, who are your 
reserves, are properly organized. Your reserves must be proper- 
ly organized, and if they’re not, you don’t get the full divi- 
dend from national service. 

You here in the U.S.—you couldn’t produce a well-trained 
National Guard division fit to go and fight under something 
about six months—maybe a little less, maybe a little more, I 
don’t quite know. But what’s the good of that? While you are 
training your reserves, the other side gets the advantage and 
then you're in for trouble. The nations have got to spring to 
arms quickly. In continental Europe it’s much the same. No 
nation can produce a good reserve division, well trained and 
fit to fight, in under a matter of months. And that’s no good. It 
isn’t any good. And if we can’t do better than that, well then 
we're just wasting the money. 

A small shield in front, big reserves behind, which are or- 
ganized, properly organized—and the war is won, mind you, 
not by the active forces you keep up in peacetime, which are 
small. The war is won by the nation in arms behind the 
shield which mobilizes and gets cracking quickly. 

Now then, of course, you naturally want a good logistic 
organization for all that, and you naturally want a good civil- 
defense organization in the home country. But that’s the 
sort of organization that we’ve got to move toward in my 
view. Remember that the first shock is taken by the shield, 
and it is the organized reserves which come along and really 
do the business. And if the reserves are not organized, you 
are wasting your money. That’s my view. 

Now, it is clear from that that a nation has got to have a 
very good plan for rapid and effective mobilization. It’s got to. 

I'd just like to say a word about air forces. You see, the 
dominant factor in war today is air power, and your air forces 
are the main striking weapon that you have at the beginning 
of a war. They are the main striking weapons at once. And, 
therefore, the necessary air forces have got to be kept at a 
high state of readiness and efficiency in peacetime. They 
must, and if they are not, they're no good. 

Now let’s sum up the reasons. I said that we weren't prop- 
erly organized and I’ve now tried to show you why we aren't. 
Let’s just sum that up. In my view, the reasons are—this is a 
summary: The West—we are the West—the West has no posi- 
tive grand design or master plan on a global basis either to 
win the cold war or to handle a hot war if it should come. 
And that word “if” is very important. I don’t say “when,” I 
say “if’—if the hot war should come. We haven't a plan to 
handle it on a global basis. 

Furthermore, the nations of the West are not properly 
geared to deal with modern conditions of almost continuous 
tension and cold war. That’s what you have today—continuous 
tension and cold war. That cold war could turn to a hot war 
very quickly, and the hot war could come on you without 
warning—it could. And we're not geared to handle that over 
a prolonged period of time. 

The present cold war has got to be handled on a global 
basis. It’s got to be. And it’s not. And that will be necessary 
in a future hot war. It’s now global. It’s not NATO-—it’s global, 
the whole thing. And we are not organized to deal with it. I 
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mustn’t keep you gentlemen too long. Got all that? Good 
stuff, this. Now wait a minute, we'll go on to some better. 

All that is rather destructive, you might think—rather de- 
structive. I have said that the aims of the West are negative 
and defensive, and you may say, “Well, so far you've been 
negative yourself, and destructive.” Now they are the positive 
and constructive, and I will give you six points—six points 
which I reckon the West has got to get down to quickly as a 
matter of urgency. Six points. And where I say the “West,” it 
will be clear to you as I go along that I mean with the politi- 
cal chiefs of the West—the political chiefs. Now, what is the 
first need? I am going to give you six needs—really vital 
needs on the part of the West. 

The first need: Political unity—political unity and agree- 
ment on our problems and how to solve them. That's the first 
need, and that’s absolutely vital. And without that political 
unity and agreement on the problems, all the military organ- 
izations are just hamstrung. They can’t do anything without 
political unity. Now, there is sometimes a tendency—I notice 
because I go traveling around a lot—but I notice a tendency 
to minimize the problems of other areas. 

For instance, to some people the problems of Western Eu- 
rope appear quite simple. But if you live in continental Eu- 
rope, as I do, you will soon realize that the problems of West- 
ern Europe are very highly complex. They are very far from 
simple. And we must not let disunity creep in—mustn’t let it. 

We used to have a great crusading spirit against aggres- 
sion. That mustn’t die. You remember the unity that awoke 
when South Korea was invaded nearly three years ago—that 
mustn’t die. The nations of the West have got to define their 
aims in the cold war clearly. I would like to see the cold-war 
aims defined in ringing terms—in ringing terms, in a clarion 
call. “These are the aims in the cold war’—very clearly and 
beyond any possibility of doubt. I would then like to see the 
nations co-operate closely together to achieve their cold-war 
aims. That’s the first point. 

Now the second point, the second need: The second need 
is a central organization to direct the agreed political policy 
and military strategy on a global basis—on a global scale—a 
central organization to direct this global matter. Now, that or- 
ganization should be quite small—and, when I say that, I 
really mean quite small—and could be. And around that cen- 
tral organization will be the regional organizations, of which 
NATO is one. NATO can’t handle this business. It’s got to be 
something else, and NATO is just a regional organization, 
and the need is a central one. 

Now the third need: The third need, having got your 
political agreement on the aim and your central organiza- 
tion to direct the aim, the third need is an agreed master 
plan to handle the present cold war—and to handle a future 
hot war, if ever it should burst upon us. And that master 
plan, or grand design or whatever you would like to call it, 
it must be based on political, military, economic factors—it 
must be. We haven't got it. I’ve given you three things and 
you haven’t got any of them. I told you this was good stuff. 

Now the fourth need—the fourth need is the closest pos- 
sible link-up of interests—political, military, economic—be- 
tween national communities in geographical areas. A close 
link-up between the national communities in any one geo- 
graphical area. I do say we have to be a bit careful because 
national sovereignty and tradition and national spirit must 
never be allowed to be submerged. On the other hand, you 
can’t have true unity without some sacrifice. It is not possible. 
And a nation in this group of nations in any geographical 
area, a nation has got to be prepared, if necessary, to make 
some small sacrifice of sovereignty for the common good. It’s 
got to be. Now while you can have in a geographical area a 
fairly close integration in the economic sphere, I think you’ve 
got to be a bit careful about the same degree of integration 
when you come down to military forces. 

For instance, if you take coal and steel and iron and cus- 
toms and excise, those sort of things, you are dealing with 
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things which have no soul. They haven't got a soul. But wha 
you come down to armies, you are dealing with men who hay 
souls, and you knew very well indeed that victory in battle de. 
pends on that soul—depends on national spirit, on élan, on qj 
that sort of thing. And once you tamper with that soul, the soyJ 
which is in this great number of men in this army or whateye 
it is—once you tamper with that, you are liable to blunt th 
weapons—so you've got to be careful. What you can do with 
coal, steel, iron and so on is one thing, and what you can qj 
with armies is not necessarily the same thing, not necessarily. 

Now the fifth need. Good stuff? The fifth need: Now j 
must be clear to you from what I’ve said today that the pres. 
ent NATO organization is capable of very great improvemey 
—that must be clear. It needs an overhaul—definitely, Oy 
of the objects of the overhaul should be to have less Paper 
less talk, more and quicker decisions and more practical a 
tion—that’s what we want. 

The amount of paper that is in circulation today in NATO 
is simply terrific. It is not possible for any sane man to reaj 
more than half of it. And the other half isn’t worth reading 
It’s terrific—I assure you it’s terrific. The whole organizatin 
is swamped—it’s swamped in a morass of committees ani 
conferences and talk. It’s swamped. The wood is lost in th 
trees—you can’t see the wood for the trees. And all 
headquarters are far too big—cut the whole of it in half, Stil 
too big—go right ahead. 

Now that organization, it wants certain focal points of d 
cision established in this organization—focal points of deci 
sion. And at those focal points of decision you'll want me 
who've got the courage, the disposition, and they've got the 
drive to get things done. That’s what you want. 

Now, having reorganized this NATO organization-ifs 
quite obvious to me that you've just all agreed with me- 
primary task of the reborn organization, the primary task o 
it will be to get the NATO nations geared in such a way 
that they get preparedness and security over a_ prolonged 
period—a prolonged period, you may have to—and get tha 
balanced with economic possibilities. That’s what is wanted 
—and I’m quite sure about it and I hope I’ve made yu 
clear what I think about it. 

I would like to see the paper all go. I didn’t know ther 
was so much paper in the world. 

That’s the No. 5 need—now the No. 6 need, and the lat 

The sixth need is a pooling of resources—and allied solidarity 
Now, if you have a defensive alliance, and if each nation i 
that defensive alliance wants self-sufficiency, what value i 
you get from the alliance? What value do you get? You ge 
none. The whole object of a defensive alliance is to pool yo 
resources, and that must be done. Now, if you pool you 
resources, there is always the risk that some ally might fii 
Well, you must accept that risk—you’ve got to accept it. 
you go into this alliance, you must accept that risk. He ma 
fail you, but you hope he won't. 

But I can tell you—I’ve been in this racket some time-I caf 
tell you, that, unless you have mutual trust and confidenc 
between the nations, you really can’t achieve anything. An 
it’s one thing for ministers and politicians to get around 
table and sign a treaty and a pact—that’s one thing. It's quit 
another thing to get that—the agreed principles which are: 
signed up around a table—it’s another thing to get them tra 
lated into practical action. 

And I would say that all the treaties and pacts in the won 
are useless without mutual confidence—they’re useless unlet 
the nations who sign them will subordinate their own interes 
for the common good. They’re useless—and much better ™ 
waste your time by signing. Without the mutual confider 
and the will to subordinate the interests of that nation ” 
the common good, the thing is useless. 

That was No. 6 point. 

Now, gentlemen, I know, it’s not been too bad really. I" 
dealt in a very short time with what's the trouble in the wo 

(Continued on page 106) 
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today. Are we organized to meet that trouble? No. Why not? 
And then what are the things necessary to put this matter 
right. And I propose here to give you my notes. That’s what 
I think. I’ve tried to speak to you gentlemen absolutely clearly, 
forcefully, and tell you exactly what I think. And I would like 
to say that I accept full and personal responsibility for every- 
thing I’ve said. And I am quite prepared to say it again when 
ever you like. 
Thank you very much. 


(Following are questions asked by members of the Press 
Club, and put by the chairman of the meeting, and the an- 
swers of Viscount Montgomery.) 


Q A number of questions deal with the European Defense 
Treaty—our members would like to know your views on it, 
the need for pushing it ahead, and how long it will take to 
get some good out of it in the shape of German troops organ- 
ized into the NATO forces— 

A I expected that one. Now, my view about this European 
Defense Organization is this: that this treaty has got to go 
through—it’s got to. It’s got to be ratified. If you don't ratify 
it, you cannot get a German contribution to Western defense. 
And you know well enough, as a matter of geography, that if 
you have a shield, a shield out in front of you, the German 
contribution is in the middle of that shield. And you must have 
it. Otherwise, your shield has a great blank in it. 

And if Western Germany is part of Western Europe, you 
cannot defend Western Europe without the German contribu- 
tion. It’s essential. It’s essential. And the European Defense 
Treaty—sometimes called for short the European Army section 
—was brought into being for that purpose. 

Now, it’s my view that this thing has got to be started, and 
I think these days that the great tendency to try and get the 
thing absolutely right before launching it—that’s no good. You 
never get anything right to start with in these days—look at 
all the stuff that’s going through. None of it’s ever right—none 
of it’s right. But the thing is to get it launched. I want to see 
this European Treaty thing launched. Let’s push it off into the 
river and then let it gradually develop in the right way. If you 
put some good chaps in charge of it—Chief of Staff of the 
European Army and some good political people—they’'ll get it 
right. But if you go arguing now as to whether this or that or 
that, you'll never get the damn thing launched at all. 

Now you gentlemen can do it. You are people of immense 
importance—you influence. millions. I influence nobody unless 
by something I say here today. Get the damn thing launched 
and push it, you chaps, push it along. Push it over. The French 
must ratify it. They must. They produced this thing and they 
must jolly well ratify it. Now the thing today is a bit wobbly, 
and it’s my view that at this moment, when the thing is a bit 
wobbly, the British must jump into it with two feet—that’s my 
opinion. (This will probably go back to Whitehall, I suppose. ) 
I consider that the British nation, the British people, must push 
this thing along and do everything possible they can to help it 
short of actually joining the club—that they can’t, not actually 
join the club—but they must get in with two feet and help 
to push it along. They must. Does that answer the question? 

Q What are your own thoughts on Point No. 3, the main 
helm that is needed in the master plan to win the cold war 
and thus avoid a hot war? 

A If you want to boil me down to one point, which I 
suppose you do, I would say the real thing that’s necessary is 
political guidance from the politicians. That’s what is wanted. 
And there isn’t any. There isn’t any. If you gentlemen can tell! 
me what is the agreed political aim in the Far East, I'll be 
very glad to know it. I can’t tell you the answer to that and 
you can’t tell me—there isn’t one. And it’s absolute nonsense. 
What's the good of going on in this damn silly way? Let’s get 
political guidance from the politicians. Is that clear? 

Q Where in this world of bureaucrats do you find men 
with the courage to make decisions, and then how do you 
prevent their crucifixion? 
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A Well, you've got plenty here in the United States, fy 
got a lot of very good friends here in the States—very go 
indeed. I’m not prepared to admit that the free nations hay, 
got a certain number of very good guys who can do this tag 
The thing is there are far too many people on the job—hy 
of them are no good. What you want is a smaller number ¢ 
very good chaps. That’s what you want on this game. 
are too many cooks—too many. The soup is quite tasteless fro) 
a multiplicity of cooks—too many. Let’s have fewer people aj 
get on with the job. If we’re going to admit that we hayer| 
got amongst the 300 or 400 million people of the Weste 
nations a few good chaps who'll give some decisions, we} 
thén, God help us. That’s all I say. 

Q Was Korea a mistake? 

A That is an entirely political question. It has nothin 
whatever to do with me. We soldiers do what we are told} 
our political chiefs—when we can get to know what the 
want. It has nothing to do with me—that’s a fact, nothin 
whatever to do with me. The soldier goes to war and uses th 
military machine when his political chief tells him to. That 
all there is to it. And if the political chief tells him to, well the 
the soldier gets on with it. Isn’t that right? There you are, 

Q Do you consider the NATO air strength in being, ph 
air strength planned, is adequate to meet the foe in the ai? 

A Well, of course, I don’t think that you'll ever get a soldig 
to admit that he’s got enough stuff—he always wants a litt 
more. I would say that one of the real important things j 
world war should come, would be allied air power. Th 
would be one of the very important things. The air power fh 
is being built up now in Central Europe and under one 
your officers, General Norstad [Commander in Chief of Allie 
Air Forces in Europe], is coming along—coming along. If yp 
were to say to me that it is inadequate today, I would gy 
well nothing is ever adequate. 

It’s coming along very nicely and one hopes that it wil 
grow and develop and so on. I regard that as one of the ky 
things, that this Allied air power should be good, adequate 
ready and effective in peacetime. And it’s all coming along 
very nicely in accordance with plans. Of course, big air fore 
in peacetime are very expensive, especially jet forces—use 
lot of fuel and cost a lot of money. 

It’s just got to be balanced with economic possibilities as tj 
how big the air forces can be in peacetime—that’s all dove 
tailed into what I’ve said was the type of organization w 
need—certain forces existing in peacetime, certain in reserve 
But if the air forces are too much in reserve, they are not read} 
when you want to fight. So the answer to that question isth 
they are all coming along very nicely, growing, growing grade 
ally—the air forces. 

Q On a previous visit, you showed a great interest in g 
ting the Spanish troops into the European defense. How? 
you feel about it now? 

A I’m always prepared to have fighting with me, if I hay 
to go fighting, any troops who like to join the party. Ast 
whether Spain comes into this party has nothing whatevert 
do with me. Nothing. We soldiers take what we are given. W 
are given the military forces of certain nations. If the polit 
cians want to give us some forces of other nations, they wil 
do it. And as to whether Spain should come into the NAT 
organization has nothing whatever to do with me. If yo 
gentlemen think they ought to, you must write articles aboi 
it—I have no doubt that will be all right. 

Q How much will the tactical atomic bomb alter NATl 
plans for the defense of Western Europe? 

A I imagine that the atomic weapon is a very powe 
weapon if properly used. It will undoubtedly help us to do 
job better. Naturally, it’s got to be worked in with all 
other weapons, and you can say that undoubtedly the p’ 
session of the atomic tactical weapon will be a great asset 
we have to fight against aggression—there’s no question abi! 
it. Exactly how much has not yet been proved, but that 
emerge in due course. 
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ole or dont we? 


Does IT MEAN ANYTHING... or doesn’t it? 


Would another phrase do just as well? Our 
nation’s founders didn’t think so! 


The men who signed the Constitution... the 
men — and women — who braved the prairie 
and the mountain to pioneer our land... they 
didn’t think so. 


But what about us? Does this motto on the 
coin in our pocket guide us...inspire us... 
strengthen us? Or have we forgotten the 
power of the faith expressed in these words? 


If our country’s future is uncertain...if we 
are worried about tomorrow ... then perhaps 
the time has come to put aside small things 
and turn once more to the faiths which made 
our nation great. 


Our country’s great leaders down through the 
years have shared a sure belief in God... in 
themselves ...in their fellow men...and in 
freedom! In crisis and in peace they have 
placed their faith in God’s wisdom... and in 

7 os their own ability to work out their problems 
a ...and in the great justice of a free people. 


| Let us do the same today. For these faiths 
T hav will renew our strength. 
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COLLECTIVE APPEASEMENT 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Is the West about to appease the East? 

Is principle to be cravenly abandoned? 

Is the main objective of the war in Korea to be sur- 
rendered just to accept a “cease fire” agreement whose 
main terms provide an opportunity for a military 
buildup by the Communists? 

Under the authority of a United Nations resolution 
in the summer of 1950, the forces of this country and 
fifteen allies started to turn back the aggressor in Korea 
—the armies of a puppet government controlled by 
Soviet Russia. 

After having driven the aggressor back in four 
months to the Yalu River, the U.N. forces were at- 
tacked by the armies of Red China. 

The United Nations then declared Red China’s Gov- 
ernment an aggressor, but never has had the courage to 
declare the Soviet Government the true aggressor. 

The United Nations troops were never permitted to 
put maximum military power into the fray. Enemy 
bases and supply depots in Manchuria—Red China ter- 
ritory—were never subjected to U.N. air operations. 
But tens of thousands of casualties were incurred by the 
United States and her allies because munitions came 
daily from these arsenals above the Korean border. 

And now the Western statesmen reveal a humiliating 
eagerness to grasp at the straws that the enemy thrusts 
forth—straws that mean merely that the Communists 
have condescended to allow the Western countries to 
beg for peace once more. The Soviet Union and Red 
China, like conquerors, call the tune. 


And what does the new era of “talk” mean? 
Simply that, when a “cease fire” comes, the peoples 
of the West are expected to be so overwhelmed with re- 
joicing that they will forget what the war was about. 

The truce terms, moreover, provide that, while no ad- 
ditional troops beyond the number already there may 
be sent by the U.N. command direct to Korea, the 
Communists may continue to build airfields in North 
Korea. Also Soviet Russia and Red China may continue 
to send jet planes and munitions and soldiers to the 
sanctuary just above the North Korean boundary—the 
adjacent territory of one of the belligerents in the war. 

With a one-sided armistice agreement signed up, the 
U.N. will then convene the “political” conference to 
discuss outstanding issues. 

The U.N. resolution of October 1950 called upon its 
military forces to attain the unification of Korea as an 
independent, sovereign state. Is hapless Korea to re- 
main divided while the bickering in the new “political” 
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conference goes on endlessly? “Unification” to the Com. 
munists means only a government they can control. 

The U.N. is influenced to no small extent by Great 
Britain’s diplomacy, which is ready to support the ad. 
mission of Red China into the United Nations once the 
fighting has ceased. i 

How then are the aggressors to be punished? Will not 
the aggressors actually be rewarded? How can the West f 
argue persuasively that it has “repelled aggression” 
when the military line at which the armistice is fixed js 
about what it was in June 1950 and when the aggressors 
now dictate the terms of “‘peace’’? 

Is this the great cause for which our youth gave their 
lives? 

Is this a vindication of the principle of “collective 
security” which has been proclaimed as the “glorious” 
mission of the United Nations in Korea? 

As long as all nations make equal sacrifices in a com- 
mon cause, as long as our troops when ordered into ac- 
tion are not required to fight a “sit down” war but a war f 
to win victory, the principle of collective security is J 
sound. It collapses, however, when members of the in- 
ternational organization which orders our sons into ac- 
tion maintain trade with the enemy and only now, after 
nearly three years of pleading, seem to understand what 
fidelity to an alliance means. 


The new proposals from the Communists art 
part of a clever ruse to elicit concessions in Europe—to 
squelch the movement for a European Defense Army 
and to retard the development of NATO’s military 
forces by dangling a spurious “peace” before the eyes 
of the Western peoples. 

Today the U. N. seems ready to indulge in collective 
appeasement. The Russian maneuvers are hailed as the 
beginning of an era of sweetness and light on the part 
of the racketeers in the Kremlin whose crimes against 
humanity are legion. One wonders whether this isn't 
the start of the cycle that will bring us World War III. 
For when disillusionment comes, passions will run high 
and an enlarged war will appear as the inevitable alter- 
native. 

“Peace at any price” has always been a fatal formula 
in international disputes. Will the West repudiate that 
concept by putting a time limit on the “talks” and by 
dictating the terms of settlement in Asia and Europe? 
Or will the West fall again before the blandishments of 
an aggressor who offers minor points in exchange for 
larger conquests—an aggressor who throughout the last 
seven years has made a mockery of the word “peace”? 
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His jokes were the wisdom of a people 


Now, about this fellow Will Rogers—how are you going 
to explain to somebody who never saw him just why he was 
one of the real, honest-to-gosh heroes of this country? 


He never did any of the things a hero is supposed to do. 
Never invented anything. Never discovered any place. 


got to be 


Never built an industry, led an army or g 
President. Fact is, he never even tried. 

All he did, mostly, was kind of laze around on a stage, and 
twirl a rope, and look rumpled, and talk. 

But when Will Rogers talked, something strong and happy 
in you found a voice. He’d go on about politics and 
economics and all those deep things that are usually talked 
about in hard and worrisome words. And what Will had 

to sav was always so easy, so sensible and so right that it 
made you feel good, and it made you laugh. 

Like the time Will got to talking about 100 per 

cent Americanism. 

“The first thing I find out,” he said, “is there 

ain’t any such animal. This American 


Animal is nothing but the big Honest Majority that you 
might find in any Country. It looks to me like he is just an 
Animal that has been going along, believing in right, doing 
right, tending to his business, letting the other fellows 
alone. He don’t seem to be a Prodigy, and he don’t seem 
to be a Simp. In fact, all I can find out about him is 

that he is just NoRMAL.” 


great ones are those who remind us of 


Maybe the really g 
what we are. And that must have been why, when 
comfortable, sassy old Will Rogers ambled out on the stage, 
looking like a fellow who'd be nobody’s master and 
nobody’s fool, you knew at once that the whole strength 
and point of America was in front of you. He was the good 
sense, the good heart, the good fun that democracy adds up 
to. He was what we are, and what we are driving at, and 
what we must never—even when the going is tough—forget. 
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